a 


Secret 


of a Smashing 


Dropped 10 feet 


but did not break 


this polvstvrene radio case bounced 
clattered It did not chip or crack 
h dive. Dramatic 
of the remarkable 


built into modern plastics 


did not show a single mark of its hig 


evidence, wouldn't vou say strength 


being 


How to make tougher polystyrene the matcrial used 
in most radio Cases 
all its 


Was long a priority project with 


manufacturers, Concentrated research and 


Dining the 


secret ol 


development finally solved the problem 
success for many producers) com product 


With PLIOFLEX rubber 


é- 


light-colored. 
synthetic rubber 


Success 


Plioflex, with its unusually 
itv and particular physical 


light color, high uniform 


propertics, was selected 
over many other possible modifying materials. Experi 
best choice to meet the 


ence has proved to be the 


exacting demands of the plastics industry 


Making more durable, more salable radio cases is 
but the the 
PLIOFLEX to 


one ot many uses tor many types of 


PrioktL ex. can vou use advantage 


cither alone or in combination with other materials? 


find out by writing to Goodyear, Chemical Division, 


Dept. 1-9458, Akron 16, Ohio 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 
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Four ways extra profi 


through Long Distance 


Calling ahead for appointments... 
Turns “waiting time” into “selling time” 


Keeping in touch between visits... 
Doubles your chances of getting the order 


Reaching out-of-the-way prospects... 
Picks up business you'd otherwise miss 


4 Direct selling right on the phone... 


Fastest way to cover a big market “in person” 


It will pay your salesmen to use Long Distance in all of 
these ways on a planned, consistent basis. Pay you, too. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Philadelphia to Washington, D.C. ‘ 

Charleston, W. Va. to Pittsburgh . . 70e Long Distance pays off! 
Little Rock to Nashville . . . . . . $105 Use it now...for all it’s worth! 
New York to Columbus, Ohio —_ 

Albuquerque to Los Angeles 


These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first 
three minutes. Add the 10°. federal excise tax. 
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WESTERN UNION FINDS BETTER WAYS TO SPEED IT IN WRITING 


His check—processed 1967 miles away —includes yesterday’s overtime ! 


Corporate payrolls are kept up to the second 
when.a company has a Western Union Private 
Wire System. Here's how it works. Basic data, 
transmitted in seconds and fed into com- 
puters, can be accurately and rapidly translated 
into data for checkwriting equipment. The 


entire process of transmitting, computing, 
and producing written checks takes only min- 
utes—even over distances of thousands of miles. 

This is just one example of the many complex 
business activities served by Western Union's 
Private Wire Systems. 


Telegraph Services 
Private Wire Systems 
Facsimile 
Microwave 
Data Processing 
Special Services 
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Words, Words, VW ords 


A sToRY we were doing for this 
issue on high leverage in the rail- 
road industry (page 41) reminded 
us of a phone call we had the other 
week from a relatively new Forses 
subscriber. She was a lady. Quite 
an intelligent one too. Something 
bothered her, however. “Since I 
have been reading Forses,” said she, 
“I have found 
myself for the 
first time under- 
standing business 
and finance in 
terms of people 
It seems real to 
me now. The fi- 
nancial page of 
my daily news- 
paper no longer 
mystifies me. 
Thank you for 
writing in Eng- 
lish rather than in financial-ese 
jargon. 

“But one thing,’ added she 
“Some of the terms you use still 
mystify me. Why don’t you do an 
article explaining what some of 
the financial terms mean?” 

Always glad to please a lady, 
Forses editors herewith comply. 
Let it be said first that we would 
prefer to avoid use of technical 
terms altogether. But, Forses is 
reporting on business in terms of 
its common denominator, money 
Occasionally, therefore, we must 
use a technical term. Here are a 
few of them and some vest pocket 
definitions. 

Leverace. A company is lever- 
aged when a relatively small change 
in operating earnings can cause a 
big change in net profits per share 
Usually the result of heavy debt 
For example, two companies each 
have $1 million left over after pay- 
ing all regular costs and charges 
and taxes. Company ‘A’ must pay 
out $500,000 a year in interest 
Company ‘B’ has no debt at all 
So ‘A’ has a final net profit of $500,- 
000, ‘B’ has $1 million. The next 
year, each company improves oper- 
ating earnings by $100,000 or 10°, 
Company ‘A’ now has a net of 
$600,000, or 20°, more. But Com- 
pany ‘B’ has improved its earnings 
only 10°; to $1.1 million. That’s 
leverage. It’s a good thing to have 
in times of boom and inflation be- 
cause it makes your capital dollar 


Inc 70 Fifth Ave 


go further. It’s dangerous in times 
of depression and deflation because 
it increases risk. 

FLOW. Sometimes a com- 
pany may have only a moderate 
net profit, yet cash may be flowing 
into its treasury at a healthy rate 
This is usually because the com- 
pany is writing off large amounts 
of money for 
depreciation or 
amortization 
This money 
doesn't count of- 
ficially as ‘profit’, 
yet the company 
gets to keep it all 
the same. That 
is why some 
analysts regard 
eash flow as a 
better measure of 
fiscal health than 
mere earnings. It is especially im- 
portant in oil, steel, chemicals and 
other high-capital industries 

PRICE EARNINGS RATIO. A meas- 
ure of how solid the market thinks 
a company’s earnings are. The for- 
mula: divide the current price of 
the stock by the latest full year’s 
earnings per share. A high price 
earnings ratio usually means high 
investor favor, a low one means 
relative disfavor. Exception 
a company’s 


when 
earnings declined 
sharply, the price earnings ratio 
may actually rise. This reflects not 
so much confidence as an expecta- 
tion that the stock has dropped fai 
enough and things just can't get 
any worse. 

DILUTION 
down 


Literally watering 
Best compared to cutting a 
pie into twelve pieces instead of 
the regular eight. This happens to 
a company when it issues new 
shares faster than its total earn- 
ings grown. The slices are growing 
faster than the pie. Dilution often 
reflects a management more _ in- 
terested in growing for the sake of 
sheer size than in making money 
for its stockholders. 

These were some of the terms 
which bothered our new lady sub- 
which _ probably 
trepidation in many 


scriber—terms 
cause some 
a would-be investor on approaching 
the world of finance. We hope she 
understands them better now. In 
the future, we hope to take up 
more such terms 
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grow WEST 


where growth is best 


There's fertile soil for industrial plants in the “Union Pacific 
West."' 


The wide, open spaces are no longer as open as they were in the 
turbulent times portrayed in present-day TV westerns. 


More and more people are pouring in to build up the population 
.. to make available a ready and willing army of workers... 
to increase buying power in rapidly expanding markets. 


And, in addition, there's unsurpassed rail transportation provided 
by Union Pacific. 


If we do say it, our railroad represents the finest in modern day 
facilities for both freight and passenger business. 


So we earnestly recommend that you give serious consideration 
to a plant site in the 11-state area of the ‘Union Pacific West.’ 


We suggest you contact your nearest U.P. representative, or get 
in touch with us direct, for confidential plant site information. 


| 
NEBRASKA 


industrial Development Dept. 


UNION PACIFIC 


OMAHA 2]. NEBRASKA 


Mutual Funds 


Sm: In your Mutual Fund Survey 
(Forses, August 15) on Page 17 there was 
an error in the figure for Investors 
Mutual, Inc. You reported our 12-month 
dividend income as $2.97, which showed 
us considerably below the average for 
the ten leading balanced funds. In fact, 
we beat the average. 

—M. D. 
Investors Diversified Services 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Forses unfortunately erred. Investors 
Mutual actually paid dividends equiva- 
lent to $3.93 per $100 of asset value rather 
than $2.97. This corrected figure puts In- 
vestors Mutual's dividends above the ten- 
fund average of $3.72 rather than below 
it. The other figures shown for Investors 
Mutual were, however, correct.—Eb. 


Sir: I feel your report on mutual funds 
(Forses, August 15) is lacking in one 
major category, and that is capital gains 
I should like to see another column 
added, which would show the amount of 
capital gains distributed by these funds. 

—Evucene Gross 
New York, N. Y. 


All the figures in Forses Mutual Fund 
Survey are adjusted for capital gains dis- 
tributions. Each such distribution is 
treated by the survey in the way that 
most authorities feel they should be 
treated: namely, they are reinvested in 
more shares of the funds—Eb. 


Not Seared 


Sir: I certainly agree with your edi- 
torial (Forses, Sept. 1) that all this talk 
about a “peace scare” is nonsense. Re- 
duced government spending for defense 
would not be a “permanent blow” to our 
economy. But I for one would question 
the advisability of reducing taxes as our 
defense budget shrank. I'd like to see us 
keep tax rates high enough to maintain 
and even expand vital services and use 
the balance to cut down the national debt 

-~ANTHONY ALTOBELL! 
New York, N. Y. 


100% or 1% 


Sir: For about a year a friend and I 
have been having a running argument 
In the hope of maintaining an otherwise 
fine relationship, I am seeking an au- 
thoritative answer. 

Assume the following facts: a share of 
stock purchased for $1 pays $1 dividend 
Sometime later, the same share is selling 
for $100, with the same $1 dividend being 
paid. At that later date, should the in- 
vestor consider that he is getting a vield 
of 100%, (based on original cost) or of 1° 
(based on current market value)? 

—SHERMAN W. Gross 
New York, N. Y 


There's probably no “correct” answer, 
but our inclination would be to say 1' 
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Any continuing investment should also be 
regarded as continual reinvestment. Thus 
when the stock reaches 100, the investor 
is faced with the alternatives of leaving 
his investment in that stock or transfer- 
ring it to another equity. So the most 
realistic approach is to look at yield on 
the prevailing market price—Eb. 


Farmer Not the Villain 


Str: I disagree with the gentlemen 
whose letter, in the August 1 issue of 
Forses, cites the farm program as an ex- 
cellent example of government extrava- 
gance. I fail to understand why the 
farmer has been elected the whipping 
boy. Industry has been subsidized more 
in a ten-year period than the farm pro- 
gram has in all its years of existence. 

From the consumer point of view, the 
price we pay for food at the retail counter 
would not be reduced even 10% should 
the farmer give his crops away—includ- 
ing the so-called high subsidies. 

JuLian F. Ciirton 
Jasper, Ga. 


Which Gender? 


Sir: Permit me to call attention to a 
slight error in your article on the “hard” 
franc (Forses, August 1). You refer to 
the Grandes Boulevardes. This should be 
Grands Boulevards, since the word 
boulevard is masculine in French, not 
feminine and the adjective must of course 
agree with its noun. 

-JOHN J. KLABER 
Architecte Diplémé par le 
Gouvernement Francais 

Huntington, N. Y. 


Forses will henceforth watch its gen- 
der—Epb 


Expansion versus Acquisition 


Sir: In your story on Kimberly-Clark 
Corp. (Forses, August 15) you quote me 
as Saying: 

“It takes a minimum of a year or two 
before these things really pay off, and we 
have been having about one new acquisi- 
tion a year for the past few years.” 

The information I gave you seems to 
have been misunderstood. I stated that 
there has been a major expansion project 
each year since 1955. That includes new 
mills at Fullerton and New Milford, and 
the later addition of more paper machines 
at both, as well as at the plants of [sub- 
sidiary| Peter J. Schweitzer, Inc., and at 
our subsidiaries in England and Mexico. 

There is a material difference between 
start-up costs of new facilities and costs 
that might be associated with acquisi- 
tions. I mentioned the first, but you 
quoted me as referring to the second. 

—JouHn R. WHITNEY 
Treasurer and Asst. Secretary 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 

Neenah, Wis 


Forbes regrets mixing up the two kinds 
of costs. The article, however, did point 
out that start-up expenses have been a 
major factor in holding down Kimberly- 
Clark’s per share earnings—Epb 
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Why Some People 
Almost Always Make Money 
in the Stock Market 


\ HY DO SOME “foolhardy” 

people make money in the 
stock market, while some of 
the most cautious people “lose 
their shirts”? What is the 
basic secret of preserving and 
multiplying your family nest 
egy? 

After 35 vears as a stock 
market investor, writer, brok- 
er and advisor, G. M. Loeb is 
more convinced than ever of 
the answer: 


most mvestors 


partner in the famed broker- 

age firm of E. F. Hutton & Company, 
it is actually safer to put a small por- 
tion of your capital in a well chosen 
speculative stock and keep the rest 
of it idle—than it is to put all of it 
in a blue-chip stock. And he tells 
why, based upon facts drawn from 
his wealth of successful experience. 

This is just some of the startling 
advice given in his unusual how-to- 
invest book, “THE BATTLE FOR 
INVESTMENT SURVIVAL.” (125.,- 
000 copies have already been sold!) 
And here is some more: 

Diversification can limit profits 

The fact that a stock is widely held 
by investment-trusts is nof always a 
good reason for buying. 

“Dollar averaging” may in some in- 
stances be throwing good money aft 
er bad. 

It's really advantageous to 
aim at doubling yvour money than to 
aim at investing it for a 4%, to 6% 
return. 

What makes Mr. daring 
rules so impressive is that he is not 
an ivory-tower theorist who has 
merely tested his ideas “on paper.” 
Instead, he is one teacher who foi 
35 years has practiced with cold 
cash what he preaches. And with big- 


more 


Loeb's 


FREE—FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY 


and Me 
bal This book is a 
to ‘ 
4 f the autt 
and he has been deluged 
A national magazine with ders 
recently reported that over the country! Ne a 
ar amateur investor book to 
made over 2 million dol-) you 
lars using the advice he order of 
found in two books ft is a4 det ad cours 
which he re-read almost on alee 
weekly One of them by reading Ne pe «as 
vas Mr. Loeb’s book: the profes 


have mistaken ideas about G. M. LOEB, « partner in one of the 
nation’s foremost investment brokers, 

true financial safety. BE. F. Hutton & Company with which 
According to Mr. Loeb, a he 


has been associated for 35 years. 


profit results—for, as Newsweek Mag- 
azine says about his book, it is “writ 
ten by a man who has outsmarted 
the market for years.” 
In this book he warns of Pitfalls 
for the Inexperienced . the Risks 
tells What to Look For in Se 
curity Programs What to Buy 
and When Advantages of 
Switching Stocks How You Can 
Profit by Taking Some Losses 
How to Detect 
“Good” Selling and many other 
professional investment techniques 
No wonder the Wall Street Journal 


SaVvs: 


“Good” Buying on 


“His book is a must.” 


TEN DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Send no money. Simply mail cou 
pon for a free-trial copy of My) 
Loeb’s book, (together with a FREE 
copy of the Neill book ) 
vinced within 10 days 
that it can repay its low 
price many times over, 
return it and pay noth- 
ing But don't delay 
This book tells things 
you should be doing with 
your money 

in today’s market! 


If not con 


right now 


Mail For 10 Days’ Free Examination 


Simon & Schuster, Publishers, Dept. 949 H 
se Fifth Avenue, New York 20, WN. Y 
Please send me a copy of The Battle f Inve 
ment Surviva by G M_ Loeb, and a FREE coy 
Humphrey Netil's ‘‘Tape Reading d Marke 
Tactic entirely ON APPROVAL. If not ec ed 
it ca epa ts cost me I a 

ret the t witl end and ay? hing 
Otherwise I w ser $3.95 

Name 

Addre 

cuss Zone State 

SAVE POSTAGE. Check here if you ENCLOSE 

| as payment in full-then WE PAY POST- 

AGE. Same 10-da return privilege with full re- 


tund GUARANTEED 
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POLAROID CORPORATION 


“Producers of world-famous ‘60-second’ Polaroid Land Cameras” 


POLAROID CORPORATION 


saves time and money with 
these NCR Paper forms 


"NCR PAPER saves us more than aa 


Voucher Registers 


double its cost...each year.” teminonce Advi 


Invoices 
—POLAROID CORPORATION, Combridge, Moss. 
Industrial Orders 


“We use NCR Paper (No Carbon Required) for rn r ° ssible for us to pick up originals Production Records 


many different types of multiple-copy forms. Though P smplete unit ee 


the price of NCR Paper is often more than forms We estimate NCR Paper saves us its entire cos Promoti 
with carbon, any extra cost is repaid several times nO wice each year by reducing operating S ° 
pecia om 


over by the savings in time and mistakes. or in s. thus returning more than 200% annually 
Merchandise 
extra convenience. For some forms, the actual out nc nvestment 


of-pocket cost——without counting the savings and 
other advantages — is less than any other alternative lon Pa 
We process more forms in less time because we 


do not have to insert or remove carbons. NCR Paper Richard T. Kriebel, Secretary 
and Director of Public Relations 


ASK YOUR LOCAL PRINTER OR FORMS SUPPLIER ABOUT NCR PAPER FLIMINATES 


ANOTHER PRODUCT OF aah 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvayron 9, oH!10 CARBON PAPER 
YEARS 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES . .. 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY per 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 


Bonds near bottom? One authorita- 
tive Wall Streeter who thinks they 
may be is Partner Irving Kahn, of J.R. 
Williston & Beane. “The prime rate 
increase,” he argues, “is a definite in- 
dication credit is getting tighter and 
tending to stifle the stock market. 
Eventually the high yields on bonds 
will pull investors away from stocks.” 


German invasion? Germany's Daim- 
ler-Benz, maker of the high-priced 
Mercedes, reportedly buying into Stu- 
debaker-Packard stock on the open 
market. S-P distributes the Mercedes 
line in U.S. At the same time Ameri- 
can Motors is rumored negotiating for 
acquisition of BMW, another German 
auto maker. 

In a slump for months, U.S. exports 
can be expected to show “quite a sub- 
stantial increase over the next year,” 
predicted Assistant Commerce Secre- 
tary Henry Kearns. He declared flatly 
that “the export drop has levelled off. 
Some strong points are coming out 
and the weak points won't get any 
weaker.” One reason he gave for his 
optimism is that “industry is gradu- 
ally shaking itself out of its shock” 
from intense foreign competition. 

Arvida Corp., the Florida landown- 
er and developer, now going into the 
oil business. Arvida’s President Mil- 
ton Weir, a former Gulf Oil employee, 
has signed a long-term contract to 
market Gulf products through a chain 
of service stations and marine out- 
lets which Arvida intends to build 
and operate in Florida. 

Even with slipping earnings U.S. com- 
panies built up their gifts to colleges 
last year, according to the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education. Grants 
from corporate coffers rose to an esti- 
mated $136.5 million last year, a 23.5‘, 
increase over 1956. The total grants, 
however, represented less than one- 
fifth of 1°, of net income for the com- 
panies surveyed. 

Space flight coming next? Though 
many aviation men expect the super- 
sonic jet to be the next step in air 
transportation, no less an authority 
than Douglas Aircraft’s Donald Doug- 
las thinks otherwise. As he it, 
aviation will bypass supersonic jets 
for full-fledged rocket liners which 
will carry passengers and 
long distance flights by 
space and back. 

Rayon’s answer to nylon tire cord, 
Tyrex, is to be used in all the Big 


sees 


for 
into 


cargo 
going 


15. 
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Three’s economy cars, announces Wil- 
liam Dalton, President of Tyrex Inc., 
the association of the Tyrex viscose 
cord manufacturers. His announce- 
ment was a kind of rejoinder to du 
Pont, which early last month cut the 
price of nylon tire cord by 8°, to 11% 
in an effort to interest automakers in 
using nylon for original equipment. 

Look for higher prices for woolens 
and wool carpets this fall. In Australia 
last month raw wool was bid up to 
levels 10% to 20°, higher than it 
brought last spring. In addition, car- 
pet makers are expected to use 42°, 
more wool this year and about 22°, 
more will go into cloth than in 1958, 
creating what one wool merchant 
called sellers’ market.” Men's suits 
will probably rise about $2.50 at retail. 

American Machine & Foundry still 
bowling ten-strikes with its automatic 
pin-spotters. During August, the 
company announced, it shipped more 
than 2,500 of the machines, adding to 
the 62,000 which were already in use 
What's more, AMF now has a back- 
log for another 15,006 pin-spotters. 

. 

American penchant for bringing dam- 
age suits has repercussions even 
abroad. Wails Lloyds of London: 
“People in America have taken in- 
creasingly to suing their doctors, 
nursing homes and even thei: 
yers.”” 


law- 
That's a major reason, says the 
big British underwriter, which does 
a substantial business in re-insuring 
malpractice protection, for a drop in 
its profits for three years in a row 

Who's got faith in whom? US. firms 
cut back sharply on direct expansion 
overseas for their own subsidiaries 
and branches, spending only $1.8 bil- 


lion last year, or 42°, less than in 
1957, according to Commerce Dept 


But U.S. buying of shares in foreign- 
owned and operated companies zoomed 
last year to $2.2 billion, up 290 
1957 


ove! 


Columbia Gas System. largest inte- 
grated natural gas company, is having 
rate troubles again. Its biggest inde- 
pendent pipeline supplier, Tennessee 


Gas Transmission, is bucking for a 
on 


25 million rate increase before the 
FPC. Columbia is protesting on the 
ground that its system will have to 


bear $8 million of the increased cost, 
some $4.4 million more than the 
pany’s equitable share. 
° 

Life in the atomic age. RCA offering 
a new line of tiny transistor 
with a_ built-in 
every individual can listen to the 
latest music and news while testing 
the local radiation levels at the 
same time. 


com- 


radios 


Geiger counter, so 


very 


Mathematics 


for reducing 


maintenance 
budgets... 


OF 
APPLYING 


cosT oF 
PAINT 


Look at the symbols above, indi- 


cating cost of paint vs. cost of ap- 
plication. Application runs as much 
as 10 times the cost of the paint. 
Good business practice points to the 
use of the most durable surface coat- 
ings in order to achieve long-lasting 
economy and reduce the frequency 
of costly repainting. 

What better way to turn than to 
the world’s largest paint maker ? 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS 
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to: YOU 


FROM: GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 


RE: TOMORROW'S 
COMMUNICATIONS NEEDS 


This country's growth potential is unlimited. 


Our population alone, for instance, is expected to 
reach 350,000,000—-or double its present figure— 
by the turn of the century. 


And as the nation grows, its communications needs 
expand with it. The development of new and faster 
techniques of voice and data transmission is 
necessary. Also, improvement in equipment design and 
usefulness. And more and better services. 


In order to keep pace with such a demanding future, 
a company must depend on advanced research. 


That's why we have a large and highly trained staff 
of scientists and engineers—working in laboratories 
from coast to coast—-giving us the capacity to deepen 
the knowledge, develop the accomplishments needed to 
help realize industry's growth potential. Not to 
mention a variety of capabilities in the area 

of national defense as well. 


We feel positive that this thinking ahead, planning 
ahead, equip us to serve a growing America——-today and 
tomorrow. General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 


GENERAL 
TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 


730 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by MALCOLM 8S. FORBES 


OUR TOUGHEST COMPETITORS—OUR BEST CUSTOMERS 


How much truth is there in the contention that the 
United States is being pushed out of world markets by 
the aggressive competition of foreigners with high tech- 
nology and low wage rates? Or in the corollary thesis that 
U.S. firms are being forced to manufacture abroad to stay 
in business? “We are pricing ourselves out of world 
markets,” say the worriers. “We are exporting jobs.” 

Are we? There are, of course, some troublesome facts 
on the debit side of the ledger. We are now living in a 
really competitive world for probably the first time since 
1914. There is no longer a global “buyers’ market” for 
U.S. goods. We are still losing gold and in the first quarter 
of this year our balance of payments ran a $860-million 
deficit. 

But our trade position is not nearly so bad as the wor- 
riers say it is. We are still selling more merchandise than 
we are buying (exports were running at an annual rate 
of $15 billion, imports at just $14 billion). The so-called 
“flood” of foreign goods still amounts to barely 3°) of our 
Gross National Product as compared with 16.7% in 
Britain’s case, 14°, in Germany’s. Our labor, if much 
more expensive, has the machines and know-how which 
still keeps it generally more productive than even British 
or German labor. And if the export of capital is straining 
our balance of payments, don’t forget that it is also buying 
counter- 


valuable assets to 


It is even being argued that U.S. investments in foreign 
countries are endangering the jobs of Americans—i.e., 
“exporting” jobs. Forses has even received letters from 
readers suggesting that foreign travel is a dangerous drain 
on our exchange position 

This is just the kind of attitude which will make our 
competitive problems worse, not better. What the situa- 
tion demands is more trade, not less trade. In this context, 
the Committee for a National Trade Policy, headed by 
Sidney Swensrud (retired head of Gulf Oil), has recently 
brought out a report reminding us of a very basic fact 
of economic life: namely that only people with dollars 
in their pockets can buy U.S. goods. Unless we are to give 
the goods (or the money) away this means that foreigners 
must earn the dollars by selling to us. The more pros- 
perous the foreign countries are the more they can afford 
to buy from us. Our toughest competitors, in other words, 
are also our best customers 

The CNTP demonstrates this with facts and figures. The 
table on this page summarizes these very dramatically 
What they show is that the Germans, a very tough and 
prosperous competitor, bought an average of $19 per 
head from us 1957. The Indians, who are hardly com- 
petitors at all, could afford to buy but $1.10 a head worth 
So it is plainly in our interest to see more of the world 


become industrialized, prosper- 


balance the loss of gold. Our 
total investments abroad are 
now worth well over $50 billion. 
The situation is, in short, a chal- 
lenge, but not a catastrophe. 
But what concerns me is that 
these conditions are being ex- 
ploited by those who would like 
us to turn our back on free 
trade. The 
doing their best to create a 


protectionists are 


phobia about foreign competi- 
tion. Behind this smoke screen 
the advocates of an economic 
“fortress America” are climbing 
out from under the rocks again. 
We are told that lowering tariffs 
was a mistake; that it is “un- 
patriotic” to buy foreign goods. 
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PROSPERITY & TRADE ous 


Per Capita Per Capita Purchases 


Country income* 


Canada 

Switzerland 
Belgium-Luxembourg 

Frarce 

United Kingdom 

West Germany 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Japan 

Ghana 

Egypt 

lran 

Thailand 

India 

Indonesia 

Pakistan 65 
Burma 56 
Ethiopia 47 


*1957 Figures 


Source: Office of Statistics ond Reports 
Cooperation Administration 


Of U.S. Goods* 
$235.00 


46.07 
43.98 
13.27 
21.00 
19.00 
50.00 
13.86 
14.00 
2.12 
1.67 
4.10 
3.24 
1.10 
1.28 
1.32 
0.37 
0.33 


internotional 


and competitive 

But, argue the trade restric- 
tionists, the Western Europeans 
and Japanese are fast coming up 
to the U.S. technological stand- 
ards. Doesn't that change things” 

It shouldn’t—so long as U.S 
industries maintain the com- 
petitive spirit they have always 
shown in the past. It has been 
estimated that 75° of all U.S 
output two decades hence will 
consist of products not yet off 
the drawing boards. Such goods 
will be valuable grist for our 
export mill. Older industries, 
too, are learning to fight back 
When enough Americans made 


it clear they were interested in 
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smaller cars, Detroit showed it could deliver the goods 
The Big Three and the Little Two are already turning 
out cars which embody a whole new concept in size and 
economy. This kind of competitive resourcefulness is cer- 
tainly more productive than running to Uncle Sam for 
tariff protection and quotas. 

Let us hope the lesson is not lost. For the moral is 
clear: trade generates trade; restrictions and protection- 


THE MARITIMES’ 


Hauirax, Nova Scotia—The four Maritime Provinces 
have often been called the “New England of Canada” and 
not without reason. Like our own six New England states, 
the Atlantic provinces of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick are rich in 
history and scenery, but relatively unblessed with eco- 
nomic advantages. 

Spread over some 193,500 square miles of the most 
easterly part of North America and inhabited by some 
1,850,000 people, these provinces played a great part in 
the early history of Canada. Nova Scotia (New Scot- 
land) was so named some 340 years ago in the time of the 
Scots-born James I, who granted the colony to a favorite 
nobleman. Many of its families are descended from the 
20,000 Tories who fled the U.S. after the Revolution 
1750 and 1850, the 
Maritime provinces were perhaps the most prosperous 


Friends here tell me that between 
part of Canada. There was a big trade with the West 
with those out 
But after our Civil Wa 
In 1871, the 


supported one fifth of all the people in Canada 


Indies and Nova Scotia’s mariners vied 
of Boston and Salem it began 
Maritimes 
By last 
year it held barely one tenth of Canada’s population 
Today they 
Canada. In Prince Edward Island the per capita produc- 


to go into an economic decline 


are a comparatively depressed part ot 
tion is barely 44°, of the national average, and even here 
in Nova Scotia the figure is only 62°, 

Like our own New England, the Maritimes are now 
fighting hard to catch up To the visitor, the signs of 
progress are unmistakable. Halifax has lost much of its 
onetime grimy, sleepy aspect and is becoming a flourish- 
ing little metropolis. There is a construction boom going 
on throughout the area. A prominent local businessman 
tells me that new construction in the provinces should 
pass the $400 million mark this year for the first time 
Adds he: “The most encouraging thing about our eco- 
nomic revival is that we seem to be shedding the old idea 
of ‘Let Ottawa do it.’ We're doing a great deal more for 
ourselves than we used to think possible.” 

There are, to be sure, some very formidable hurdles in 


the way of an economic revival in the Maritimes. Trans- 


Canada’s 


ism beget stagnation and stodginess. The real danger is 


not that we may lose al! our overseas markets. It 
rather that world trade may not grow fast enough for 
everyone’s good. American businessmen and labor lead- 
ers should roll up their sleeves to keep world trade 
growing rather than crying for Uncle to protect them 
with the ancient and discredited Statist gimmick 
protectionism. 


1S 


of 


STRUGGLE TO CATCH UP 


portation is one. The Atlantic provinces are a long and 
costly freight haul from other major population centers. 

But the Maritimes have advantages, too. They have 
considerable in the way of natural resources. Their 40- 
million acres of rich forest lands feed one of the biggest 
paper, pulp and lumber industries. The fishing is among 
the best in the world and brings in some $100 million an- 
nually. Newfoundland is rich in iron ore. And the Mari- 
times have the Dosco works at Sydney, N. S., one of the 
largest mills in Canada, capable of producing 750,000 
ingot tons a year. 

But everyone agrees that these provinces have failed 
to make the most of their advantages. Now they are 
trying to make up for lost time. A main emphasis is on 
development of so-called secondary industries. Industries, 
that is, which can use the provinces natural resources for 
further manufacturing. Furniture, for example, from the 
lumber 

Tourism is another field which local people are anxious 
the 
golf, hiking, excellent hotels and some of the finest coastal 


to develop. Among attractions: excellent fishing. 
scenery this writer has ever seen. All indications are that 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
are having record tourist traffic this year 

So in general the Maritime Provinces’ efforts to catch 
up with the rest of Canada seem to be making progress 
There is one field, however, in which very little progress 
has been made. Nova Scotia produces nearly half of Can- 
ada’s coal. Some 20,000 Nova Scotians make their living 
in the mines. Unfortunately, the average output per man 
is about three tons per day in deep seam bituminous mines 
less than half the productivity in comparable U.S 
pits. To compete with U.S. coal in Ontario and Quebec. 
Maritime coal has to be subsidized to the tune of some 
$5 a ton. 

Subsidies, of course, cannot really solve the problem 
The real hope lies in modernization of the mines to bring 


or 


costs down, and development of local industrial markets 
But, as things now stand, the dependence on subsidies 
in coal is the one sore thumb in an otherwise hopeful 
situation. 


Maritime Provinces 
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How Long Will It Last? 


Eleven thousand dollars. That's how 
much Life insurance the average in- 
sured family owns today. It seems to 
be a lot of money. It is. 

But the hard fact is that this pro- 
tection—even if all of it were on the 
family income-earner—would con- 
tinue the average family’s income for 
less than two years. 

So, here’s a question to ask your- 
self: How would your family get along 
if left with the protection you have? 
Could they live on it until your young- 
est child graduates from college—or 
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even high school? 

Such questions need to be answered. 
sooner or later. Your Metropolitan 
Man can chart, and leave with you, 
the answers that fit your family’s spe- 
cial circumstances. 

Like most people, you may be sur- 
prised to learn how much protection 
you can have, and afford,when a tailor- 
made plan is worked out by a man 
trained to help families to do the most 
practical kind of financial planning 

Your Metropolitan Man will work 
out a plan that will take into account 


not only vour Life insurance but also 
your Social Security, savings and 
other assets. 

He will answer your questions 
about your family’s particular protec- 
tron needs in the way that makes 
sense for you. 

Call your Metropolitan Man today 


“Metropolitan Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK IO. N 
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NEVER FAILS 
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Avis will absorb the cost of one of 
your biggest travel headaches with 
its exclusive Corporate Travel Plan 


@ We've installed modern Univac computers to 
keep a record of all car and truck rental costs 
incurred by all your people... working out of 
any number of offices from coast to coast, in the 
United States or Canada. It’s doneat ourexpense! 
@ We'll provide you with full accounting control 
—with monthly invoices telling who spent what 
... Where... and when. And we'll send the re- 
ports to the correct paying office (or offices) you 
designate. 

@ We'll eliminate the cost of processing many 
bills and vouchers, reduce your accounts payable 
and simplify bill-paying. Each paying office 


handles all charges with one monthly check. 

@ We will substantially reduce your car rental 
expenses with important on-the-spot savings 
plus volume savings based on total company use 
... Whether you travel 10 men or 10,000. 

@ The exclusive Avis Corporate Travel Plan can 
be set up for you quickly, simply and at no cost. 
No advance payments ...no minimum charge 
...no “exclusive use” clause. 

@ No matter where your people travel—locally 
. nationally ... or anywhere in the world 
there’san Avis office ready toserve them promptly 

and courteously. More than 1300 offices. 


it takes just a minute to get this headache remedy working for you. Just have your secretary clip the coupon. 


RENT-8-CAR 


featuring 1959 Fords! 


Nation-wide fleets of new cars 


AVIS RENT-a-CAR SYSTEM (Dept. 65) 


18 Irvington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please send me complete information on the 


Avis Corporate Travel Plan. No obligation 


COMPANY 


ciTY ZONE___STATE 
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THEY’VE GOT NOTHING BUT MONEY 


C.A.T. Financial Corp., biggest of the independent fi- 
nance companies, grew massive on the public's bent to 
buy cars on credit. But C.1.T. has only one product to 
sell—money—and with the auto growth slowing down, 
C.A.T. and President Arthur Dietz are hunting hard to 
find more people who want to borrow their cash. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT from Detroit last 
month was brief: Ford Motor Co. 
had set up its own credit and financ- 
ing agency again after a 26-year 
gap. All over the country, the ears 
of auto dealers pricked up at the 
promise of a new giant heightening 
the competition among money sup- 
pliers and possibly improving profit 
margins for the dealers. In Washing- 
ton, where legislation was in the 
works to prevent the big auto com- 
panies from owning financing sub- 
sidiaries, some Congressman took 
Ford’s action at this time as a de- 
liberate slap. 

Nowhere was the news received 
with greater interest than in the squat 
glass pyramid on Manhattan’s Madi- 
son Ave. that houses C.1.T. Financial 
Corp.* C.LT. is the country’s biggest 
independent finance company, second 
only to General Motors’ captive Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corp. This 
vear C.LT. will lend (or in its own 
parlance, “purchase receivables for”) 
about $5 billion. Of that, some $2 
billion will go to finance Ford dealers, 
or the ultimate buyers of Ford cars. 
For any company, the potential loss 
of 40°, of its business would seem 
somewhat upsetting. 

Yet at 650 Madison, the lushly 
carpeted calm was hardly rippled. 
Arthur O. Dietz, who sold C.LT.’s first 
auto installment contract just 40 years 
ago, and has presided over the big 
money-lender for 22 years, wasn't too 
perturbed. Said Dietz drily: “We've 
already got 15,000 commercial banks 


C.1.T. Financial Corp. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 57. Price range (1959): high, 647,: 
low, 465,. Dividend (1958): $2.40. Indicated 
1959 payout: $2.60. Earnings per share (1958) 
$4.31. Total assets: $2,016 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: CIT. 
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LUNDELL, DIETZ 


and several hundred finance com- 
panies as competitors. This industry 
is growing fast enough to allow for 
one more and still let us stay in the 
lead.” 

Credit Revolution. Dietz imperturb- 
ability was only partly confidence in 
C.1L.T.’s competitive ability. As much 
again it was based on the continued 
and growing tendency of Americans 
to “live on credit.” Since 1948, the 
total disposable income of U.S. con- 
sumers has increased about 66°, , but 
the percentage of that used to buy “on 
time” has more than doubled. Unde: 
the massed urgings of all sorts of fi- 
nancial institutions, the actual amounts 
spent to buy things with easy monthly 
payments has jumped from approxi- 
mately $9 billion in 1948 to somewhat 


{ND RUDE: 


autos have given them a merry ride 


over $36 billion at the present time 

Of that increase, C.LT. has gotten 
its share. Over the same period its as- 
sets have grown from $878 million to 
slightly over $2 billion, its net profit 
climbed from $17 million to $41 mil- 
lion 

C.LT. has only one commodity to 
sell: money. For much of its history, 
more than 60°, of its volume has gone 
into auto financing. Automobiles, in 
fact, generally have been the great 
underpinning of the credit boom. Be- 
tween 1952 and 1955, annual cai 
sales scooted from 4.3 million to ove: 
7 million. By now that rate of growth 
has slowed. The current level of 6.5 
million cars is expected to stay rela- 
tively steady for two to three years, 
gradually creep up to 7 million. Now, 
for C.LT. to expand, particularly in 
the face of Ford competition on auto 
financing, means finding new markets 
for its money. 

Can it do so? 

Answers Dietz: “We already have. 
We've come a long way from being 
‘just a finance company.’ 


Today we're 
a department store of finance.” 
loans For Almost Anything. Autos 
will still, for many years, be the guts 
of C.LT.’s business, but today it will 
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also lend for a dental drill or a toy 
company’s accounts receivable, for a 
bulldozer or a backyard swimming 
pool, a finished attic or a 36-foot 
cruiser. As a sideline, it sells life 
insurance, leases car fleets and dis- 
tributes radioactive isotopes. Almost 
all of these fields now have a greater 
growth potential than auto financing, 
and most are already relatively more 
profitable than car financing. 

How much difference this sort of 
diversification can make is_ high- 
lighted by comparison with much big- 
ger GMAC, whose business is almost 
entirely in auto loans. The recession 
hit both companies last year, but 
GMAC still rang up about $8.4 bil- 
lion in volume to earn $53.3 million. 
C.LT., with only 44° as much volume 
($3.8 billion), earned 77% as much 
profit ($41 million). In this year’s 
first half, both companies picked up 
substantial volume, with the ratio 
roughly the same, GMAC’s $5.7 bil- 
lion to C.LT.’s $2.4 billion. Yet earn- 
ings of both were almost identical: 
$21.7 million for GMAC, $21.4 million 
for C.LT. It would seem that for 
finance companies, auto loans are no 
longer profitable enough. 

Big Volume—but No Profit. Operation 
of a finance company is the es- 
sence of simplicity. When a cus- 
tomer buys a car, the finance company 
pays the dealer cash, and the customer 
repays the finance company in regu- 
lar monthly amounts. To get the 
tremendous sums involved, C.I.T. and 
its competitors borrow either from 
the public, in the form of long-term 
from the banks. 

By borrowing “wholesale” (e.g., at 
the prime rate, currently 5°.) and 
lending “retail” (at rates running 
anywhere from 6°, to 12°, ), the com- 
pany covers its cost of doing business 
and turns a tidy profit to boot. 

The trouble is that the biggest part 
of the auto business—“wholesale” or 
“floor planning” loans to dealers—is 
strictly non-profit 

“Encouraging” the Dealer. Finance 
companies got the lead in car fi- 
nancing back in the Twenties, mainly 
because most banks then considered 
installment purchasing somewhat dis- 
reputable. The banks woke up to the 
profitable aspects by the mid-Thirties 
and have giving the finance 
companies a stiff race for that market 
ever since. How stiff is obvious from 
the fact that the “retail” notes, the 
obligation of the actual car buyer for 
monthly repayments, are usually only 
half as great in finance company ac- 
counts as the “wholesale” loans 
to dealers to pay for cars from the 


notes, or 


been 


factory. The banks get the rest 
Actually, it’s the dealer who ar- 
ranges the financing for the in- 
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dividual, sets the rate, and in turn 
“sells” the note to the finance com- 
pany. To encourage the dealer to 
steer as much of the retail business 
as possible to it, the wholesale loan 
is carried at just about break-even. 
And since such wholesale loans in a 
normal year represent a solid 40% 
of C.LT.’s total volume, it means that 
very substantial amounts of _ its 
capital must be tied up in this “come- 
on” money. 

Big Volume .. . Small Profit. But 
the retail business this essentially 
service business draws is C.I.T.’s bread 
and butter. C.L.T. won't discuss rates, 


MAKING MONEY 
WITH MONEY 


By borrowing money at wholesale 
rates and lending it at retail rates, 
finance companies are able to earn 
a far higher return on their capital 
funds than do commercial banks. In 
fact, the leading finance companies 
last year earned a much higher re- 
turn on their equity capital than did 
% the average large firm in merchan- 
dising or manufacturing. 


0 4 Top 20 largest 
Finance = Merchandisers 
Companies (Average) 


20 largest 
Industrials 
(Average) 


And CIT, biggest of the finance com- 
%| panies came close to the top in earn- 
ing power among its top competitors. 


ar Pacific 
Finance 


Credit 


or even suggest an average, since the 
interest charges will vary, not only 
from but even among 
dealers in any one town. The net col- 
lected depends on a combination of 
factors 


area to area, 


the general interest rates in 
an area, the amount of business the 
dealer gives to C.I.T., the “commission” 
to the dealers. (Technically known in 
the finance 


serves,” these 


business as “dealers re- 
run to 
25°, and more of the total financing 
charge.) Though both finance com- 
panies and dealers dislike admitting 


it, a dealer often makes as much net 


commissions 


profit on financing as on the car sale 
itself 


Still, on the retail paper over all, 
C.LT. averages a net return of 1.2%. 
Played against the non-profit, and 
twice as large. wholesale volume, it 
means the profit on C.LT.’s total auto- 
motive loans runs to about 's of 1%. 

With a profit margin that thin, and 
more competition coming in, Dietz’ 
diversification program has become 
even more important. 

Back to Its Start. Other outlets for 
its money are not a brand new thing 
for C.1L.T. Back in 1908 the company 
started as a factor (i.e., handling ac- 
counts receivables for small mer- 
chants and manufacturers) in St. 
Louis. But this business seemed to 
have neither romance nor future, and 
Founder Henry Ittleson saw both in 
the young auto industry. By 1919 the 
company was concentrating entirely 
on cars, and by the mid-Twenties 
Dietz, as chief salesman, had made 
arrangements with every manu- 
facturer except General Motors. (Ford 
first organized a financing subsidiary 
of its own in 1928.) From then on, 
Ittleson picked up as many regional 
finance companies as he could, started 
a network of his own branches (today 
C.LT. has over 400) to work as closely 
as possible with local dealers. In 
1933 he even got back the Ford busi- 
ness, when Henry Ford decided to 
sell his Universal Credit Corp., bring- 
ing to C.I.T. much of the Ford deale 
network. 

With about as much of the non-GM 
market as he could get for a while, 
Ittleson decided to get back into 
factoring, bought up a number of old- 
line Those, combined 
under three subsidiary names (Com- 
mercial Factors, William Iselin & Co 
and Meinhard & Co.), y 


easily the country’s largest factoring 


houses now 


make 


business. As a factor, C.LT. buys 
the receivables of a manufacturer o1 
wholesaler, pays him cash as soon 


as he delivers his goods, then handles 
the complete credit, bookkeeping, and 
collection chores and takes the risks 
on bad debts 

Slow Growth. But this is hardly a 
growth area, though the practice of 
factoring is spreading from the tradi- 


tional outpost of textiles to shoes, 
toys, and many seasonal industries 
C.LT.’s factoring volume in 1958, at 


$1.1 billion, was only 5 than 
in 1951. It’s a stable and profitable 
cornerstone, however. In 1958. when 
auto volume dropped by almost one 
third, only 5 
These notes run an average of only 
45 days, so it takes only about $150 
million to handle an 
over $1 billion—and to pick up an 
annual net profit between $3 million 
and $4 million 

Thus C.LT. has to find new 


greate! 


factoring was off 


annual volume 


outlets 
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PICKER RESEARCH CENTER: 
nucleonics as a bonus 


if it is to keep its capital—and most 
particularly its $800 million of long- 
term debt—profitably employed. 

One that it has already found: in- 
surance. 

Captive Market. To protect its own 
interest, any financing 
whether bank or finance company, 
has generally required a buyer to 
take out fire, theft and collision in- 
surance. Originally, C.I.T. farmed this 
business out for its commissions, fi- 
nally decided to handle it directly. 
Later, “credit life insurance” (e.g., if 
a debtor dies, the loan is paid off) 
was added. 

Most of this insurance 
tied directly to its auto financing, 
supplying a tremendous captive 
market for C.I.T.’s four insurance sub- 
sidiaries. Profits have fluctuated 
widely (in recent years, heavy claims 
cut margins sharply), but C.LT.’s sub- 
sidiaries have never operated at a 
loss. 


agency, 


has been 


Last year the two non-consoli- 
dated insurance companies, Patriot 
Life Insurance and North American 
Accident which it acquired in 1958, 
alone accounted for $11.8 million of 
C.LT.’s total $41-million net. The two 
consolidated Service 
Casualty Co. Fire In- 
Co., another $5.9 


subsidiaries, 
and Service 
surance earned 
million. 


But if Ford's entry means some loss 


of auto financing by C.LT., it also 
means loss of some auto insurance 
business. Thats why Dietz, who 


thinks his insurance complex has far 

growth potential than his 
lines, is branching out with 
health and accident and straight life 
insurance 

Radiant Newcomer. “Keeping capital 
employed,” though, is leading C.LT 
into some strange byways 


greater 
oldei 


Last year, 
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as the outgrowth of a casual conver- 
sation between Dietz and 
Picker on the porch of a summer 
resort, C.1.T. bought the family-owned 
Picker X-Ray Corp. of Cleveland for 
$17 million in stock. “It was what you 
might call,” says Dietz, “an op- 
portunity that comes just once in a 
lifetime.” Picker, a leading maker of 
X-ray equipment, with an extensive 
commercial testing sideline. and a 
distributor both of X-ray film and 
radioactive 


James 


has been earn- 
ing $2 million a year net on its spe- 
cialities. With C.LT.’s financial re- 
sources behind it, Dietz expects it to 
do a lot better still. “If you want to 
buy into the nuclear field today,” he 
says, “you'd pay 50 times earnings for 
no yield. Here we get that as a bonus.” 

Does this mean further industrial 
expansion? After all, some of Dietz’ 
have gone into manu- 
facturing rather deeply. Commercial 
Credit Co. of Baltimore, for instance, 
No. Two the independent 
finance has ten manu- 
facturing subsidiaries, with net sales 
last year of $133.2 million 

More Money in Money. Probably not, 
replies Dietz, although he may use 
Picker as an umbrella to absorb other 
electronic and nucleonic outfits with 
related products. “But we have no 
intention of getting into a lot of wide- 
ly diversified manufacturing ventures 
with all their headaches.” 

Nor would there seem much point 
in doing so. Dietz, logically, thinks of 
diversification and expansion in terms 
of money rather than production, es- 
pecially since money seems a much 
more profitable item. 

In terms of the total money it places, 
C.LT.’s net profit seems tiny. But the 
return on investment is something else 


isotopes, 


competitors 


among 
companies, 


again 


Borrowings 


provide tremen- 
With over $800 million 
in long-term debt (two thirds of it 
at 4% or less) and another $250 mil- 
lion in bank loans, the profits made 
with other people’s money gives C.LT 
a net return on its own investment 
(capital and surplus stood at $284.5 
million at the end of 1958) of 14.4% 
That's not only higher than all but 
one of the nation’s 50 largest com- 
mercial banks, but also highe: 
90°, of the U.S.’ 
companies 
Spreading the Cash. Further diversi- 
fication of lending is limited to some 
degree by C.LT.'s self-imposed rules 
preferably no 
than three years (which excludes 
mortgages): no financing of notes 
under $300 (which eliminates the vast 
market for 
jewelry); no 


dous leverage 


than 
500 largest industrial 


loans running more 


appliances, furniture, 


loans, aside 
from short-term financing of receiva- 


bles o1 


corporate 
self-liquidating equipment 
loans. 

Even with those areas proscribed, 
Dietz figures he’s got plenty of room 
to move around in. One of his best 
bets industrial equipment, o1 
as he prefers to call it, 
ducing equipment.” 


now: 


“income-pro- 


This covers anything from a ma 
chine tool to a dentist's drill, but the 
heavy volume right 
earth-moving 
builders 


ning at a 


now is in large 
equipment for road 
Today this business is run- 
$500-million annual clip 
compared with $150 million a decade 
ago. Last year it not only represented 
over one third of C.LT.’s total “retail” 
receivables, but even showed an in- 
crease during a recession year. Rates 
than on 
return 1s 


are generally lowe: 
but the net 


better 


autos, 
considerably 
With single transactions some- 


COLLEGE INSTALLMENT-TUITION LINEUP: 


climbing cost of education raises a new crop of customers 
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times reaching $1.5 million, ad- 
ministrative costs are obviously lower. 

Happy Symbols. Not far behind in 
potential comes the new “status 
symbol” markets for the growing, and 
growing richer, middle class. C.I.T. 
has a competitive hand deep into 
swimming pools (now being installed 
at the rate of 35,000 a year) and 
pleasure boats and marine equipment 
(on which Americans spent a record 
$2 billion last year). 

Earlier this year, C.L.T. jumped back 
into financing of home improvements. 
Company statisticians estimate that 
home remodeling or improvement 
(which includes everything from a 
new roof to a central air-conditioning 
system, to a rumpus room) is run- 
ning in the neighborhood of $20 bil- 
lion, with the trend still growing. If 
the figures are correct, that could be 
almost as big a market as autos. With 
the same 400 offices that service auto 
dealers available to work with local 
contractors and lumber yards, Dietz 
expects to get a filling slice of the 
remodeling pie. 

Mobile homes—house trailers—add 
another growing bit. “The experience 
here is fantastic,” says Dietz. “Even 
though the buyers fall into two 
classes, the elderly and the peripatetic, 
like construction men, the loss ratio 
is the lowest of the whole business.” 
None of these categories, in them- 
selves, will come near autos, but they 
all add up. 

Closer to People. The search for new 
markets may be breaking up one of 
C.LT.’s traditional precepts: to do 
business only with middlemen, deal- 
not with individuals. Take its 
Tuition Plan subsidiary. Tuition Plan 
is designed to let parents, or the 


ers, 


youngsters directly, spread the cost of 
college years. It was bought by C.LT. 


BACK-YARD SWIMMING POOL: 

installments pay for status symbols . . . 
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The Great Credit Boom 


Over the past decade, the disposable in- 
come of U. S. consumers hos increased 
66%. Thus lulled into a spending frame 
of mind, Americans have spent freely on 
the installment plon, raised total install- 
ment credit almost four-fold. This “easy 
monthly payments” boom has brought 
growth and prosperity to CIT, biggest in- 
dependent finance company. 


40} Billions of Dotter; 


(es) 
four years ago. In that time, its tuition 
loans have risen from $10 million to 
$25 million and some projections in- 
dicate that within a decade at least 
2 million youngsters a year will be 
going through school on such plans. 

Moreover, C.IL.T. is now seriously, if 
still unobtrusively, going into personal 
loans, in competition with such es- 
tablished outfits as Household Fi- 
nance, plus all the banks. 

Higher Net on the Ground Floor. Per- 
sonal loans may be a little too close 
to the individual for the impersonal 
tastes of C.LT. officials. But as one 
Street analyst suggests, “It may be 
about time.” C.LT.’s 30° growth in 
volume since 1950 pales before the 
more-than-doubling of the leading 
small loan companies; and where 
C.LT.’s receivables net considerably 
less than 1°,, the money lent by the 
small loan companies earns between 
2% and 3°, 

In spite of Dietz’ protestations, 
the company is also going deeper into 
direct operation of non-financial ac- 
tivities. Witness its new Service 
Leasing Corp., started within the past 
year, with which it will compete 
against Hertz, Avis, Ryder, and sev- 
eral score of independents in leasing 
fleets of cars and trucks to industrial 
and commercial organizations. 

From C.LT.'s standpoint, the move 
is a natural. It already works closely 
with thousands of auto dealers and 
service facilities on the local level, has 
a national organization to sell the big 
customers. So far, Service Leasing 
has less than 2,000 vehicles on lease 
(Johns-Manville was its first cus- 
tomer) compared with 21,000 for 
Hertz. But Dietz calmly predicts that, 
within a few years, Service Leasing 
will be the biggest in the field. 

Car financing itself, of course, is 


still booming along—and Dietz ex- 


pects it to expand further in the next 
few years with the new compact cars. 
C.LT. officials believe firmly that 
credit terms make sales far more 


than style. Currently, the average 
monthly payment on a car runs 
around $86. Financing terms on the 


compacts (assuming a 36-month pay- 
back, a period Dietz says, “is here to 
stay”) will run about $50 a month. 

That difference, says Dietz, should 
encourage a lut more people to buy 
cars. The lower amounts involved 
will increase the proportional cost of 
servicing each loan, but the increased 
volume, say C.I.T. men, plus easier 
collections on lower amounts, should 
more than compensate. 

“A Long Time and a Lot of Cash... .” 
Meanwhile, Dietz has Ford to worry 
about. He professes little concern and 
can offer a host of reasons. For one, 
at best it will take Ford a number of 
years to build up a nation-wide net- 
work for financing. Says Dietz: “All 
the blandishments in the world won't 
make a local dealer do his credit busi- 
ness with just a half-dozen branch 
offices in big cities. He wants to do 
it right on the ground—and its going 
to take a long time and a lot of cash 
before Ford gets into direct com- 
petition with every one of our 400 
offices.” For another, he still enter- 
tains a sneaking hope that Congress 
and or the antitrust division of the 
Justice Department may force Ford 
to pull in its horns—and perhaps in 
the process even force GM to spin off 
GMAC—which, Dietz figures, would 
drop a lot of GM dealers into his lap. 

But in case he’s wrong on that, he 
can still hope that all his new “money 
diversification” will not only fill the 
gap, but maybe even take him well 
past where he would have gone with 
autos. 


EARTH-MOVING EQUIPMENT: 
. and all kinds of machines 
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STEEL 


STRANGE TIMING 


Wheeling Steel may have of- 
fended its’ industry last 
month, but it did at last 
patch up things with its own 
stockholders. 


Last month was hardly an auspicious 
time for stockholders in the nation’s 
steel industry to look for dividend 
increases. For the longer the strike- 
bound steel companies’ talks with the 
United Steelworkers continued, the 
more profits became a central issue. 
Defending inflated first-half earnings, 
company bargainers kept pressing for- 
ward two big arguments: 1) that 
profits had been unrealistically exag- 
gerated by customer inventory build- 
ing, and 2) that the industry badly 
needed these profits to fund essential 
modernization programs. 

Clearly any talk of bigger dividends 
could only be regarded by the steel 
industry as a betrayal within its own 
camp. Yet last month the board of 
directors of Wheeling, W. Va.’s Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp.* broke ranks, near 
month's end announced that it would 
boost its quarterly dividend from 50c 
to 75c per share. Ranking tenth in 
assets among the major steel com- 
panies, Wheeling was closed down 
just as tightly by the strike as any of 
the industry’s Big Eight. But Chair- 
man John L. Neudoerfer was entirely 
confident of Wheeling Steel’s ability 
to pay. “Based on our order book,” 


Wheeling Steel Corp. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 65',. Price range (1959): high, 
667. 52',. Dividend (1958): $2.35. Indi- 
cated 1959 payout: $2.25. Earnings per share 
(1958): $3.69. Total assets: $280.1 million 
Ticker symbol: WHX 


WHEELING’S NEUDOERFER: 
embarrassment all 


around 
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said he, “we ought to have a good 
operating rate once the strike is over 
and we get settled down.” 

A Miscalculation. Unhappily for Neu- 
doerfer and President William A. 
Steele, the news of Wheeling’s divi- 
dend declaration was embarrassingly 
mishandled. Instead of a partial res- 
toration of an old rate, which it was, 
it was treated by the press as a divi- 
dend raise. As Wall Streeters tell it, 
Wheeling’s board of directors, after 
miscalculating the duration of the re- 
cession and cutting the payout from 
85c in early 1958, had for some months 
been eager to improve it. Only the 
prospect of labor contract negotiations, 
runs the tale, had kept them from 
making such a move at their Febru- 
ary and May meetings. Believing the 
strike would be over, they planned in- 
stead to take action at the August 
meeting. Finally, last month, they de- 
cided to wait no longer 

Innocent as its motive was, Wheel- 
ing’s mismanaged dividend news hard- 
ly was calculated to endear it to in- 
dustry colleagues, determined to hold 
fast in contract talks. Wheeling’s own 
12,500 stockholders, of course, had 
little cause to complain. But the same 
could not be said of the Big Eight 
steels—particularly fifth-ranking Na- 
tional Steel, which reduced its quar- 
terly dividend from $1 to 75c early in 
1958, deliberately has not restored it 
yet 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


VICTORY FOR THE 
“TAKEOVER KING” 


The staid precincts of Britain's 
fashionable Harrods depart- 
ment store have been invaded 
by the Scottish “takeover 
king.” But is Harrods worth 
the $100 million he paid? 


“EVERYTHING is the telegraphic ad- 
dress of Harrods, whose Victorian 
facade dominates London's expensive 
Knightsbridge district across from 
Hyde Park. This is no idle boast for 
a store which has in its time sent 
kippers to Nigeria, phonograph rec- 
ords to Island and 
supplied a live rhinoceros for an ec- 
centric custome! 


Ascension once 


A tradition of service rare even in 
Britain in these democratic times has 
been instilled into Harrods’ staff, who 
are paid low and high 
wages to discourage them from hard 


commissions 


selling. Many of Harrods’ 100,000 
account customers remain with the 
store from the cradle to the grave, 


FRASER’S FRASER: 


no cash for mere prestige 


graduating from the boys’ shop to the 
younger man’s shop to the men’s shop, 
secure in the knowledge that Harrods’ 
funeral service is waiting round the 
corner to bury them 

Thus has Harrods stood firm as a 
valiant—and profitable—bastion of 
custom-priced merchandise and up- 
per-crust service for Britain's carriage 
class. But last month Harrods got a 
new owner—and Londoners were left 
wondering whether perhaps the bas- 
tion had fallen. The new boss: Hugh 
Fraser, a hawk-nosed, 56-year-old 
Scot who rocketed to financial 
prominence in the past five years as 
one of the leading “takeover mer- 
chants” of British finance. The prob- 
able price: upwards of $100 million, 
making Fraser's catch one of the big- 
gest in British merger deals in years 

Across the Border. A_ virtual 
known in England until he crossed 
the border in 1953 by taking over a 
north of England department store, 
Fraser has rarely left the headlines 
since. Bold acquisitions took his 
House of Fraser farther and farther 
south, finally made him boss of Lon- 
don’s fashionable John Barker 
of clothing stores after a tough fight 
in 1957 


has 


un- 


chain 


Fraser's publicity 
favorable. He criti- 
cized for the way his rapid expansion 
had diluted stockholders’ equity in 
House of Fraser, and for his issuance 
with limited voting rights 
mergers. But there 
also grudging admiration for 


was not always 


Was sometimes 


of shares 
to pay for was 


Fraser's 


revolutionary (for Britain) way of 
financing expansion. Fraser would 
sell valuable shop properties and then 
lease them back thereby releasing 
funds for further expansion. In the 
process, the wily Scot built up his 
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father’s modest Glasgow store into 
the £28 million ($78 million) House 
of Fraser group, became one of Brit- 
ain’s most widely imitated takeover 
experts. 

A Hard Fight. Harrods did not fall 
easily. Sir Richard Burbidge, chair- 
man of Harrods, believed in the tra- 
ditional business ways established by 
his grandfather, who became boss of 
Harrods in 1891. Burbidge’s one 
concession to modernity: he now 
wears a bowler instead of a top hat 
on his morning tour of the store. 

Disregarding Fraser's bid for Har- 
rods’ shares, Burbidge urged Harrods’ 
stockholders to accept a rival offer 
from Debenhams, whose high-class 
stores, including Debenham and Free- 
body, Marshall and Snelgrove, are 
more in keeping with Harrods’ tra- 
ditions. 

Soon Britain’s fastest-growing 
clothing chain, United Drapery Stores, 
joined in the fray, and bid and 
counterbid forced the price up to 
around £35 million ($98 million). 
Using typical flanking tactics, Fraser 
won the day by buying shares on the 
market. Then he clinched contro! by 
making a private deal with United 
which had also bought Harrods’ stock. 

Thirty-five for One. For his $100 
million, Fraser gets a firm which 
earned less than $3 million in its lat- 
est fiscal year. All of which led City 
moneymen to wonder what the canny 
Scot had in mind. Said one: “Thirty- 
five times earnings is a prestige price 
and Fraser's never been a chap to 
pay hard cash for mere _ prestige.” 
The stock issued to pay for Harrods 
would bring House of Fraser's earn- 
ings down to just 1.1 times dividend 
payout. 

Then there was the question of 
where Fraser would get the personnel 


HARRODS OF LONDON: 


a tradition of service 


to run so unique an operation as Har- 
rods. None of this seemed to bother 
Fraser. “Some people describe House 
of Fraser as a one-man business,” he 
replied to critics, “but we have an 
excellent young team of executives. 
If I would only take more holidays 
the business would go on even better.” 

As if to prove his point he hopped 
on a plane for Monte Carlo as soon as 
his success was revealed. Behind 
him he left London wondering 
whether he might not have to change 
drastically Harrods’ old-world ways to 
justify the high price tag. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


THE CAREFUL 
ACQUISITOR 


Often growth by merger can 
be painful to stockholders. 
But American Machine and 
Metals has shown you can 
have one without the other. 


As soss of the U.S.’ biggest maker 
of non-automotive gauges, President 
Charles W. Anderson of Manhattan's 
American Machine and Metals, Inc.* 
took a reading of his own corporate 
meter last month. It was pointing, he 
announced, to a banner year. 

Although his defense business 
(about 27°, of sales last year) was 
slipping, Anderson took note of a 
strong upswing in all his commercial 
lines. These included not only gauges 
and related equipment (currently 
some 40°, of sales) but such other 
products as laundry machinery, fans 
and blowers, testing machines and 
electric control instruments—virtually 
all of them for industrial use. 

“I'm quite optimistic,” smiled An- 
derson. “Things might be better this 
year than I had expected.” Since An- 
derson had already predicted as early 
as last April a record $50 million in 
sales and $3 million in net profit for 
1959, it was obvious that he was highly 
pleased with all the things that had 
happened since. 

The Long View. For those given to 
gauging corporate performance in 
greater perspective, AM&M’s reading 
looked even better. Over the past nine 
years, Anderson (as executive vice 
president and, since 1956, as president) 
had lined up, on average, one new 
acquisition a year, most of them man- 
ufacturers of products related to those 
of AM&M. Yet, ever considerate of 

*American Machine and Metals, Inc. Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 50!,. Price range: (1959) 
high, 595,; low, 41. Dividend (1958): $1.40 
Indicated 1959 payout: $1.70. Earnings per 


share (1958): $2.50. Total assets: $28.3 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: AME 


CONTROLLED GROWTH 


Through ambitious acquisitions, 
American Machine & Metals has 
more than trebled its sales since the 
late Forties. More impressive, how- 
ever, is the fact that AM&M, by mak- 
ing its purchases mostly in cash 
rather than stock, has managed to 
keep its earning per share rising as 
fast as its sales. 


Earnings per Share 


Net Sales 


his stockholders, Anderson carefully 
held down dilution of equity or earn- 
ings in all this expansion. Based on 
its 1948-50 average figures, AM&M last 
year showed gains of 233°, in sales, 
281°, in net profit and 194°, in earn- 
ings per share. 

Anderson had largely spared his 
stockholders the unhappy experience. 
all too common these days, of seeing 
sales and earnings growth watered 
down to almost nothing by free- 
handed issue of new shares to pay fo 
mergers. “We're a little stingy about 
trading our stock,” says Anderson, 
“unless we believe the earnings are 
there to support additional shares.” 

Happy Returns. To get the cash fo: 
mergers and acquisitions, Anderson 
sometimes dips into retained earnings, 
sometimes borrows. This has meant 
a somewhat lower dividend level than 
Anderson might have otherwise main- 
tained. Over the decade ending in 
1958, AM&M paid out only 38°, of its 
earnings to stockholders. He has 
steadily increased the dividend, how- 
ever, along with the steady rise in 
profits. 

But with the kind of profits Ander- 
son has been generating, even the low 
payout ratio has amounted to a fairly 
good return. In 1957, the company 
earned a hefty 18°, on stockholders’ 
equity. Last year, despite the reces- 
sion, it still managed to bring in a 
strong 13.5°,. How did AM&M do it? 
Explains Anderson: “We stick pretty 
much to specialized products where 
we can sell a little extra knowhow 
That means we get a little better 
price.” 

Wall Street's verdict on Anderson's 
stewardship: a first class job of man- 
aging a business as well as of manag- 
ing investors’ money. 
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MEAT PACKING 


GAUCHO FROM 
CHICAGO 


While he may ride the range 
from a desk in Chicago, In- 


ternational Packers’ Henry 
Luning is deeply involved 
in Argentina. His outlook: 


rich but risky. 


THouGH he lives and works in Chica- 
go, Henry Herman Luning is as con- 
cerned with what goes on across the 
Argentine pampas as any gaucho. His 
$378-million (annual sales) Interna- 
tional Packers, Ltd.* maintains only a 
corporate foothold in the U.S. by 
headquartering in Chicago, but has 
practically all of its assets overseas. 
International Packers kills and proc- 
esses meat in Brazil, Australia and 
New Zealand, sells a large part of its 
production to Western Europe. As 
one of the biggest shippers of meat to 
the United Kingdom, the company 
supplied a large part of the famed 
bully beef which sustained British 
armies through two world wars. 

Yet International’s major producing 
area is in Argentina, where a full 70% 
of the beef intended for Interna- 
tional’s abattoirs is fattened. 

Last month, with President Arturo 
Frondizi’s constitutional government 
only shakily in the saddle, the Argen- 
tine situation continued to be a big 
question mark. Other than that, how- 
ever, International Packers’ picture 
was one of glowing prosperity. In is- 
suing his semi-annual report for the 
period ending last June 30, Luning 


*International Packers, Ltd. Traded NYSE 
Recent price: 1634. Price range (1959): high, 
19; low, 1234. Dividend (1958): 50c. Indicated 
1959 payout: 50c. Earnings per share (1958) 
79c (parent company); $2.68 (consolidated) 
Total assets: $1273 million. Ticker symbol 
IPK 


[HOS AND CATTLE: 


ARGENTINE GAUC 


disclosed parent company earnings 
had soared to 77c per share, almost as 
much as the 79c reported for all of 
fiscal 1958 and more than Interna- 
tional Packers had earned in four of 
the five previous full years. 

Even this did not tell the whole 
story. Following the pattern set in his 
1958 annual report, Luning also in- 
cluded consolidated figures for his 
foreign subsidiaries and, on this basis, 
International Packers’ half-year net 
was a solid $1.80 per share. 

Equivocal Earnings. Which figure was 
the real indicator of International 
Packers’ profitability? Last March 
Luning first issued dual figures in his 
annual report. One set of figures 
showed parent company sales of $55.2 
million, net income of $2.2 million. 
The other showed sales of $378.4 mil- 
lion, net income of $7.4 million. Inter- 
national Packers’ consolidated sales 
and earnings derive from the entire 
system. That involves wide fluctu- 
ations in monetary exchange rates. 
The parent company itself reports 
only sales within the U.S. and miscel- 
laneous contributions subsidi- 
aries such as dividends and manage- 
ment fees. 

Luning decided to issue consolidat- 
ed figures as a result of the freeing of 
exchange in Argentina and Brazil 
But he straddles the issue as to which 
figures are more representative. On 
the one hand, notes he, the parent 
company report is not really indica- 
tive of the corporation as a whole. On 
the other hand, the foreign profits are 
dependent upon a great many factors 
over which International Packers has 
no control. Thus, only the earnings of 
the parent company, plus foreign divi- 
dends, are available for common share 
dividends. The fact is that, despite the 
inclusion of subsidiary earnings in its 
reports, International Packers’ payout 
to stockholders has remained at just 
50c annually. 


a new commercial freedom, but an uncertain outlook 
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IP’S LUNING: 
two ways to figure earnings 


South to Uncertainty. If Luning is re- 
luctant to make too much out of his 
consolidated earnings, he has had 
good reason to be. International 
Packers (Swift International Co. until 
1950, though it split off from Swift 
& Co. in 1918) has encountered more 
than its share of difficulty with gov- 
ernment controls and instability, par- 
ticularly during the 
Argentina. “Our accounting,” recalls 
Treasurer Alexander J. Merson, “was 
on the worst possible basis. We were 
in a strait jacket.” 

Although Luning and Merson would 
rather not think about it, the vagaries 
of Latin American politics suggest 
that trouble could pop up again. Only 
last year Luning, finally reaching the 
end of his rope in Uruguay, disposed 
of his subsidiary in that country. Rea- 
sons: subsidized grain prices, declin- 
ing cattle production, conflicts with 
government and labor officials. Ob- 
serves Alex Merson somewhat wist- 
fully: “That was one of our best 
operations until about 1945.” 

Opportunity vs. Risk. Despite such im- 
ponderables, however, International 
Packers has clearly been able to beef 
up its basic corporate strength in re- 
cent years 


Peron era in 


One big assist came in 
May, 1958, when Luning and Armour 
& Co.'s William Wood Prince worked 
out a deal by which International 
Packers bought Armour’s foreign sub- 
sidiaries. The price: 885,000 IPK 
common This eliminated a 
major competitor in the four countries 
where International Packers already 
has slaughtering operations, enabled 
Luning to expand his 
through new sales outlets 

On balance, therefore, Luning is far 
from pessimistic. “The population of 
the world is constantly growing,” says 
he, “and consumer purchasing is being 
upgraded everywhere. Fortunately, 
we find ourselves in a very flexible 
position.” 
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METALS 


NEWMONT’S STRANGE & 


WONDERFUL MINES 


More a well-stocked portfolio than the metals pro- 
ducer its name implies, Newmont Mining’s specialty 


is venturesome capital 


THE NewS couldn't have dropped with 
a duller thud. It came last month 
from a quiet, soft-spoken man named 
Plato Malozemoff. His sparsely worded 
announcement merely recorded the 
purchase by the company he heads, 
Newmont Mining Corp.,* of 200,000 
shares of little-known Canadian Ex- 
port Gas & Oil at $2.50 a share. Also 
part of the deal: an option to buy an 
additional 400,600 shares within two 
years at the same price. 

The Quiet Man. As a routine piece 
of news, this unexciting item received 
scant notice in the nation’s financial 
pages. But that in itself is typical of 
Newmont’s ways. The quiet man of 
its industry, Newmont seldom makes 
headlines by its doings, particularly 
when it launches a new venture. Yet 
from such unheeded beginnings New- 
mont’s Malozemoff has a way of pro- 
ducing results that deserve, but 
seldom get, plenty of attention. 

One reason that Newmont has 
never gotten the notice it manifestly 
deserves is that it is a rare sort of 
bird in the corporate aviary, difficult 
to classify. For despite its name, min- 
ing operations are secondary: New- 
mont’s main business is supplying 
venture capital and the sort of foxy 
management that makes risk pay off. 


NYSE 
high, 
Indi- 

share 
million 


"Newmont Mining Corp. Traded 
Recent price: 83!,. Price range (1959) 
10734; low, 79'4. Dividend (1958): $2 
cated 1959 payout: $2. Earnings per 
(1958): $3.78. Total assets 294 6 
Ticker symbol: NEM 


and foxy management. 


Thus it is a reflected glory, and the 
mirror of its success is a fat portfolio 
containing a choice assortment of in- 
vestments which run the gamut of 
extractive industries (see map for top 
holdings). Among the most precious 
items. 

e A tidy 2.9% of the stock of $425.7- 
million (total assets) Phelps Dodge 
Corp., an investment which makes 
Newmont a major holder in the third 
largest U.S. copper producer. 

e A choice 4.6% stock interest in 
Continental Oil Co., the $619.7 mil- 
lion giant which ranks 17th in the oil 
industry. 

e A strategic 285°, of Tsumeb 
Corp., owner of probably the richest 
lead-zinc-copper body in the 
world. 

e Some 38.3°, of Sherritt Gordon, 
the world’s third largest nickel pro- 
ducer. 

eA 12.2°, interest in Cyprus 
Mines, which works ancient iron 
pyrites mines on the island of Cyprus 
and nets nearly $2 on every ton of 
ore it produces. 

Taken together, these and other 
holdings have made Newmont Min- 
ing a tidy investment empire with a 
portfolio of securities valued at $190.9 
million at recent market, not including 
other less marketable investments 
totaling another $95.5 million. And 
as any investor in oil and metals 
stocks will quickly realize, Newmont 
has done well with them, even in 


ore 


recent months when as a class they 
have done poorly for investors gen- 
erally. In the year’s first six months, 
Newmont’s portfolio earned $1.88 a 
share againt only $1.59 in the same 
months of 1958. Moreover, there has 
been little attrition in values. Where 
Newmont’s hand-picked portfolio was 
worth $104.85 in net assets per share 
when the year began, at mid-year it 
was still worth $103.34, a creditable 
showing indeed. 

Not Fish nor Fowl. Newmont built 
up its portfolio in novel fashion 
Neither a registered investment com- 
pany nor an out-and-out mining 
company, Newmont makes its corpo- 
rate living primarily by its wits, 
furnishing the money and brains to 
develop deposits owned by others. As 
Malozemoff puts it: “We try to get 
into deals on the ground floor.” 

Along Wall Street, Newmont’'s way 
of life has lately been fondly dubbed 
“Plato’s philosophy.” Its basic prem- 
ise is the adventurous doctrine of risk 
and curiosity. With a cunning and 
deceptive aimlessness, Newmont’s 
geologists roam the world looking fo: 
promising deposits. (“Some of it,” 
grins Malozemoff, “is real moose pas- 
ture stuff!”) Other geologists and 
financial men merely sit quietly in 
Newmont’s own offices and check up 
on what deposits other companies have 
found. Either way, once a rich ore 
body is found, Newmont buys its way 
in, putting up cash and know-how. 
In some cases, it may handle the 
property through a subsidiary. 

Many a deal comes to Newmont 
merely as a result of Malozemoff 
keeping his ear to the ground. Thus 
Newmont joined with Atlas Consoli- 
dated Mining & Development in the 
Philippines after Malozemoff hap- 
pened to hear about its prospects at 
a casual lunch. Other deals come to 


-——— THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD OF NEWMONT MINING 


No matter what part of the world you name, it is a safe bet that Newmont owns some underground wealth there. 
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Newmont through such financial 
houses as J. P. Morgan or Hayden 
Stone, and sometimes even through 
letters received in the daily mail. 
“While we're not exactly large,” 
claims Malozemoff, “we can hold our 
swn even on a very big thing. Most 
of our portfolio is good collateral, and 
is worth close to $300 million.” 

Musician & Miner. If Newmont is 
anything but the typical mining com- 
pany its name implies, the man who 
runs it was not cast from the usual 
executive mold either. Russian-born 
Plato Malozemoff, 49, set out in life 
to become a concert violinist. “Even 
today, with training,” says he, “I 
could hold down a job with the New 
York Symphony.” Forced to flee 
when the Russian Revolution broke 
out, Malozemoff and his engineer 
father came to the U.S., where in his 
teens Malozemoff studied at the Uni- 
versity of California and the Montana 
School of Mines. 

In the early Thirties, Malozemoff 
taught school, worked for a gold min- 
ing firm and then went into mining 
ventures with his father in Argentina 
and Costa Rica. When World War II 
disrupted their mines, Malozemoff 
took a job as executive vice president 
of the U.S.’ Metals Reserve Corp., 
which he left at war’s end to join 
Newmont, winding up as its president 
in 1954. 

As Newmont’s president, multi- 
lingual Plato Malozemoff moves con- 
stantly and sophisticatedly around the 
world. One hour he may be haggling 
over mining deals in Russian, Spanish, 
French or English (if pressed, 
Malozemoff can speak any Romance 
or Russian-based language). The 
next he will be haunting one of 
Europe’s art galleries. A man of 
broad cultural interests, Malozemoff 
reads his classics in their original 
tongue, studies art, keeps a box for 
the season at the Metropolitan Opera. 

How to Do it. Yet it is doubtful 
whether anything distracts Malozemoff 
from his first business: building up 
Newmont’s portfolio. Vital core of its 
holdings: O’okiep Copper in South 
Africa and Tsumeb Corp. (lead, copper 
and zinc) in South West Africa, both 
of which brought in no less than 49°, 
of Newmont’s total dividend income 
last year. 

As investments, these two portfolio 
items provide Malozemoff with diffi- 
cult models to duplicate. Newmont’s 
56.3‘, interest in O’okiep cost it 
slightly over $1 million in 1940, has 
since returned more than $37 million 
in dividends and management fees. 
Even more impressive, Tsumeb, a 
$600,000 investment, has provided no 
less than $27 million in dividends and 
management fees in just ten years. 
The Broadening Base. Under Malo- 
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NEWMONT’S MALOZEMOFF: 
he has a philosophy ... 


zemoff, Newmont has shifted its port- 
folio emphasis considerably towards 
oils, a group that now accounts for 
42°, of its investment vs. their former 
28°,. Last year alone, through sub- 
sidiaries and partnership deals, New- 
mont brought in its first discovery 
well in Venezuela’s Lake Maracaibo, 
stepped up drilling in the Gulf of 
Mexico (where it has potential re- 
serves of 180 barrels per share) and 
offshore California, and was hunting 
for oil in the Algerian Sahara. 

Not that Malozemoff has lost in- 
terest in basic metals—far from it. 
After all it was Malozemoff who, in 
1951, when Sherritt Gordon was 
strapped for cash to develop its nickel 
and copper reserves at Lynn Lake, 
Manitoba, had played a major part 
in Newmont’s decision to finance 
Sherritt Gordon by buying 1.1 million 
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OPEN-PIT MINING: 
. which paid golden dividends 


shares at $2 each from the company. 
(Newmont seldom buys stock on the 
open market.) That is the sort of 
success a man does not easily forget 
With the 3.2 million additional shares 
Newmont has since bought, this in- 
vestment is worth a walloping $14.1 
million at recent prices. 

Similarly, Malozemoff bought 200,- 
000 shares of Canada’s Cassiar Asbes- 
tos in 1955 for $6 a share, which is 
now worth about $12 a share. Actu- 
ally the one questionable investment 
Newmont has made is an oil situation, 
Commonwealth Oil Refining, which 
has never gotten the “bugs” out of its 
Caribbean refinery, and has been los- 
ing money since 1957. “At long last,” 
sighs Malozemoff, “they seem to have 
resolved their technical problems.” 

Picking a Winner. Commonwealth 
aside, how does Malozemoff pick a 
winner? As a case in point, New- 
mont’s latest buy, Canadian Export, 
provides a good model. At first blush 
it seems an unpromising one, for 
Newmont already has a big stake in 
Canadian oil. The trouble has been 
that all of the Dominion’s crude must 
come long, expensive miles to 
markets, cannot compete against 
either American or Venezuelan oil 
Natural gas development, meanwhile, 
has been delayed by political wrang- 
ling. Currently, a pipeline to carry 
it to Montreal is being built 

Appearances notwithstanding, to 
Malozemoff this spells opportunity 
“Canadian gas,” he points out, “is 
bottled up politically rather than eco- 
nomically. I am hopeful that the 
problems will be favorably resolved 
Because I felt that this might be im- 
minent—in months, rather than years 

we went into it. The shares are 
no bargain, but the gas reserves pe 
share are large—larger, in fact, than 
those of most companies of similar 
size and kind that I know of.” 

The Hedged Bet. At the same time, 
Malozemoff is guiding Newmont in 
one of its biggest ventures, its 10.2°, 
ownership of the Southern Peru Cop- 
per Corp. Sometime next year, 
Southern Peru's huge Toquepala mine 
will spew forth vast amounts of cop- 
per in a world already glutted with it 

Malozemoff, however, refuses to 
worry. “We've seen these things 
come and go,” he comments. “Cop- 
per is a cyclical industry, and circum- 
stances conspired to make the im- 
mediate past unusually profitable and 
favorable. I stress the word unusual 
Copper at 55c a pound is not healthy 
for the industry.” 

At month’s end, moreover, Malo- 
zemoff had the satisfaction of know- 
ing he had already hedged Newmont's 
bets in copper. In Algeria, its conces- 
sions were in the center of the hottest 
oil rush on earth 
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COLONEL DRAKE: 


EARLY BOOM TOWN: 


his “folly” started a golden century 


OIL 


THE GOLDEN 
HUNDRED 


centennial cele- 

brated with great fanfare 

everywhere but on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


Ir was like the oil rush days all over 
again. From all parts of the U.S. near 
the end of last month, oilmen crowded 
into the small Pennsylvania town of 
Titusville. They listened to speeches, 
buried a time capsule, mailed letters 
with a special commemorative stamp 
and even beat 9-to-1 odds by bringing 
in a producing well for the benefit of 
the television cameras. Cause of all 
the excitement: the 100th anniversary 
of the oil industry. 

It was in Titusville in August of 
1859 that Colonel Edwin L. Drake, a 
retired New Haven railroad conductor, 
doffed his top hat, rolled up his sleeves 
and drilled history's first gusher. Up 
to then, oil had been discovered by 
digging. While scoffers laughed at 
“Drake's Folly,” the doughty rail- 
road conductor proved that drilling 
was the way to find oil. 

The discovery set the stage for a 
golden century. Homes around the 
world lighted up on kerosene from the 
booming western Pennsylvania oil- 
fields. By 1911, the great Spindletop 
field in Texas was long in, and gaso- 
line sales for the new motor car were 
already passing kerosene. During 
World War I, the’ British 


pro- 
claimed that the Allies “floated to 
victory on a sea of oil.” And afte: 


World War II, oil had become one of 
the greatest of all American industries 

Tarnished Gold. On only one front, 
in fact, did the oil industry's centennial 
look the least bit tarnished: the New 
York Stock Exchange. For long years 
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the value of oil stock had topped that 
of all other industries on the Big 
Board. Investment company port- 
folios, it is true, still bulged with oil 
securities, but they no longer were the 
biggest thing in the market. While 
other stocks had risen fast in 1958 and 
early 1959, oil shares had stood still. 
On the Big Board last month the 
combined value of all listed utility 
stocks was $51.4 billion and chemicals 
$49.8 billion. Petroleum and natural 
gas ran a poor third with $43.7 billion. 

For those with a long memory in 
the oil business, however, the indus- 
try’s current worries about oversupply 
and political unrest seemed no more 
than a minor down in a long history. 
As if to prove that they could never 
be counted out, the oilmen at Titus- 
ville set up a marker to a man named 
J. L. Grandin. Just four days after 
Colonel Drake started the golden flow, 
Grandin became oil's original sad sack. 
He received his marker for the du- 
bious distinction of being the first man 
in history to drill a dry hole, the first 
to have tools stuck in the casing and 
the first to have to use explosives to 
prod a reluctant well. 


POLAROID’S LAND: 
a new lure for shutterbugs 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


LAND SPEAKS UP 


Polaroid’s Edwin Land won't 
talk about 60-second color 
film until it is ready to sell. 
But other new gadgets made 
him speak up last month. 


Like a kindly teacher scolding his 
class to be patient, Dr. Edwin Land. 
ingenious chairman of Polaroid Corp.,* 
hushed his annual meeting last spring. 
When eager stockholders clamored 
for news of a camera that would take 
developed color pictures as fast (60 
seconds) as Land’s famed black & 
white device, he reported some ex- 
perimental progress. But he told them 
they’d have to wait a little longer for 
commercial applications. And with 
friendly reticence he warned: “The 
closer we get to color, the less I'm 
going to say to you about it.” (Forses, 
May 1.) 

Last month anxious stockholders 
were still waiting, but while they 
waited Inventor Land broke the news 
of a different new advance for luring 


the nation’s shutterbugs. This fall, 
he announced, Polaroid will spend 
$2.5 million to promote a_ super- 


fast film and a camera gadget that 
“winks” light to go with it. The light 
is made to attach directly to a Land 
camera. 

The black and white film, called 
“3,000 speed,” is 15 times faster than 
the company’s present product and 
can be used indoors with available 
light. The new attachment will wink 
just enough light to brighten normal 
indoor shadows, produce softer, more 
natural pictures. Unlike conventional 
flashbulbs which are momentarily 
blinding, Polaroid’s wink can barely 
be seen. Moreover, it’s long lasting 
The light emits a low-level pulse that 
lets it wink 1,000 times before its 45- 
watt battery has to be replaced. 

Dr. Land's latest scientific trick was 
revealed soon after an announcement 
that to keep up with demand Polaroid 
is more than doubling the capacity of 
its two-year-old plant at Waltham 
Mass. It also followed a report that 
both sales and earnings per share for 
the first half had soared 24°, 
the 1958 period. Polaroid common 
like other “space age” issues, was well 
down last month from its high for the 
year. But this kind of talk from Land 
was probably enough to keep share- 
holders quietly patient until the docto: 
is ready to speak up again 


ove! 


*Polaroid Corp. Traded NYSE. Recent 

rice: 134',. Price range (1959): high. 1513, 
ow, 9614. Dividend (1958) 20c ndicated 
1959 payout: 20c. Earnings per share (1958) 
$1.86. Total assets: $48.7 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: PRD 
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In New England 
people are 
going places... fast 


New sea and airport facilities each day bring the Old 
World closer to the New. Across fertile pastures and wood- 
lots, over streams and hillsides, new super-highways are 
making the whole of New England one unified, bustling 
community. 

Out on the road today you may pass a chemistry pro- 
fessor commuting to his Cambridge classroom from south- 
ern New Hampshire ...a banker out from town to look 
over some new industrial property . . . skilled workers in 
sports cars ... men, women and children hurrying to new 
plants, new places and pleasures. 

Today New Englanders are alive to new ideas, new 
jobs, new opportunities ...to living life fully the year 
round. Your plant or your business can prosper here. 


This thriving region’s largest electric utility 
system, New England Electric, lies in the heart 
of the world’s most diversified industrial area, 
serves over 4,700 industrial firms and more than 
1,000,000 customers. 


NEW ENGLAND ELECTRIC SYSTEM, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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LEAD 


WHAT A PENNY 
MEANS 


Almost everywhere the lowly 

cent has lost its value. But in 

the ups and downs of the lead 

market a penny’s worth is 
still plenty. 


THE SMALLEST change in the custom- 
er’s pocket, a penny means a lot to 
U.S. lead producers. Specifically, 
when St. Joseph Lead, the U.S” big- 
gest producer of the metal, raised the 
price of its product from 12c to 13c a 
pound last month, it meant that if it 
could sell as much lead at that price as 
it had in 1958, it would bank another 
49c a share profit. 

In the same way, another penny a 
pound means about 25c a share in 
annual earnings for big copper-lead- 
zine producer American Smelting & 
Refining. And if the price had been a 
cent higher in 1958, U.S. Smelting’s 
reported deficit would have been cut 
by about $1.33 a share, Bunker Hill's 
by about 42c. 

When lead hovered around l6c a 
pound in 1955 and 1956, leading pro- 
ducers like St. Joseph, American 
Smelting, U.S. Smelting and Bunker 
Hill enjoyed the highest earnings in 
the postwar period. But by 1958. de- 
clining demand and the influx of 
cheaper foreign metal had driven the 
price to a low of 10%4c, forcing Bos- 
ton’s U.S. Smelting and San Fran- 
cisco’s Bunker Hill into deficits. So 
far in 1959 the price has bounced up 
and down eight times before hitting 
last month's high, and the big miners 
had watched net profits ebb and flow 
with each variation. Now the big aues- 
tion is: Will the new price stick? And 
that, says Andrew Fletcher, St. Jo- 
seph’s longtime president, “is some- 
thing nobody knows.” 

Scare Buying. More than anything 
else, what put the new buoyancy in 
lead prices last month was_ scare 
buying set off by a strike against 
American Smelting, whose mills re- 
fine about 40°, of the U.S.’ lead 
supply—mostly for other producers. 
Fletcher, however, staunchly main- 
tains that normal demand was 
strengthening, too. “Foreign prices 
have gone up,” he explains, “and it 
was just a question of time before the 
domestic price rose too.” Ironically 
for American Smelting, its own labor 
troubles hurried the kind of price 
action that it needed to buoy up its 
own sagging earnings, which fell to 
95c in the first half vs. $1.06 in 1958. 

“During the past few days,” report- 
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LAGGING LEAD 


As the price of lead goes, so goes the 
fortunes of lead producers. Mostly it’s 
been bad fortune in the past few 
years. Even with the last month’s one 
cent boost, lead prices are still way 
below pre-recession levels. 
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ed Fletcher, whose mines are not 
threatened with a shutdown, “we have 
been selling lead in excess of our pro- 
duction. And right now I feel that if 
the steel strike doesn't last too long, 
the fall outlook is satisfactory.” But, 
warned he, there’s really no way to 
be sure. “Anyone can raise his price,” 
said he. “The problem always is how 
much can you sell.” 


CORPORATE FINANCE 


COME CLEAN, 
GENTLEMEN! 


A sometime accountant him- 

self, Amex President Ted 

McCormick flailed his fellows 

last month for their indiffer- 

ence to the average investor. 

But was he aiming at the right 
target? 


No poust it had seemed a good idea 
to the arrangements committee of the 
American Accounting Association to 
invite American Stock Exchange 
President Edward T. McCormick, 
himself a certified public accountant, 
to address their annual shindig at 
Boulder, Col. last month. Too late, 
the AAA discovered it had been nur- 
turing a viper in its bosom. For Ted 
McCormick, in a _ no-holds-barred 
speech, in effect told the accountants 
that they were a group of mossbacked 
old fuddy-duddies who should get 
their techniques in step with the 
times. 

Blissful Apathy? “What I have to 
say,” McCormick began mildy, “may 
not make pleasant listening to all 
members . . . of our profession.” Then 


he proceeded to blast the accountants 
for their “blissful apathy to the 
growth and existence of an army of 
12,500,000 owners of American in- 
dustry.” The burden of his complaint: 
the average U.S. shareowner is not 
ecguipped to make sense of the finan- 
cial information about the companies 
he owns because of the bewildering, 
highly technical form in which he 
receives it. 

Chief targets of McCormick’s at- 
tack on the “traditional forms” of 
financial reporting were the balance 
sheet and income statement. True, 
he said, they present a “full and com- 
plete index” of a company’s financial 
position. But, added he, “only a 
trained individual can make use of 
that index.” Noting that the current 
assets statement customarily contains 
ten items, the current liabilities state- 
ment six, the typical income statement 
as many as 25, McCormick concluded: 
“To present that multitude of items to 
an ordinary investor ... is about as 
intelligent as handing me a set of 
blueprints to convince me that I can 
safely cross the Golden Gate Bridge.” 

Lest he be accused of throwing out 
the baby with the bath, McCormick 
emphasized that he was suggesting 
only the development of a “single, in- 
tegrated, simple story or picture” of 
the financial data for the layman, to 
be supplemented by the traditional 
detailed accounting for the sophisti- 
cated investor or analyst. Aware that 
the old ways die hard, he added: “I 
don’t pretend .. . that I am outlining 
a readily acceptable course.” 

Wrong Whipping Boy? It was far 
irom certain, however, that Ted Mc- 
Cormick was leveling his big gun at 
the proper target. For whatever their 
adherence to the traditional forms, 
American accountants have recently 
made some notable efforts to stand- 
ardize and clarify the techniques of 
their profession. 

Each year, for example, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants publishes 
a voluminous study, “Accounting 
Trends & Techniques,” which analyzes 
the reporting practices of some 600 
corporations. Moreover, the AAA 
recently promulgated its code of “Ac- 
counting and Reporting Standards for 
Corporate Financial Statements.” 
which specifically disavows any one 
form as best for all occasions, instead 
suggests that the rules of full dis- 
closure determine the form used. 

Thus the real villain of an incom- 
prehensible financial report is likely 
to be not the independent auditing 
firm, but old-line management. Too 
far too many corporate brass even 
today, safety first still means comply- 
ing with the letter of the SEC's full 
disclosure rules, ignoring the spirit. 
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-Highways... 


there's more to 
Cities Service than 
meets the eye! 


The New Jersey Turnpike is one 
of the world’s greatest highways. 
To build it required 23 months 
of labor by 10,000 workers... 
a mountain of materials, includ- 
ing tons of Cities Service asphalt 

and the expenditure of 
$255,.000,000. 

A casual trip along the turnpike 
does not reveal these facts any 
more than its 14 service stations 
all operated by Cities Service—re- 
veal the full scope of Cities 
Service enterprise. 

Serving the petroleum needs of 
America today is a big job. So 
that it can do its share of this job, 
efficiently and economically, Cities 
Service has invested more than a 
billion dollars in modern facilities. 

And what of the years ahead? 
Building for the future... pre- 
paring for greater tomorrows... 
Cities Service is expanding con- 
stantly. In the past two years it 
has spent over $350 million on 
this progressive program. 

Only in this way can America 
be assured of what she needs for 
progress ... more jobs, more and 
better petroleum products, 


It required 80,000 man hours a day for nearly 
two years to complete the New Jersey Turn- 
pike.This year, this showcase of modern engi- 
neering will accommodate 41 million motorists. 


Ors FIRST cenTuRY 
“BORN IN FREEDOM 
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is the modern South! 


7 
All America is growing—but the fast-growing youngster of the “fanily” 
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Manufacturers: 


SOARING PRODUCTION COSTS are a major problem 
in industry today. And, like being carried away in a 
rising balloon, the longer you put off doing something 
about it, the worse the situation becomes. Realizing 
this, many manufacturers are considering now the 
double advantage of a move to a modern plant in the 
modern South. 


They know that a modern, streamlined factory, 
specifically tailored to their unique production needs, 
will give them a much more efficient physical layout, 
regardless of its location. And they find, too, that by 
placing the new plant in the young and fast-growing 
South, many additional advantages are automatically 
acquired. 

Here in the South, an ample supply of intelligent, 
willing, productive workers is available. A year-round 


ARE SKY-HIGH 
PRODUCTION COSTS 
TAKING YOU 

FOR A RIDE? 


temperate climate helps keep overhead expenses down. 
Abundant water and rich natural resources are right 
at hand. Plenty of power . . . efficient transportation 

. young and fast-growing consumer markets. . . 
these, too, are additional “plus” benefits that help 
keep sales up and costs down for industries in the 
South. Why wait? For more efficient production and 
more profitable sales, move South now. 

“Look Ahead — Look South!” 


Wherry 


President 


Move now to a modern plant in the Grn. 
modern South ... top combination for 
the increased production efficiency | 
that you are looking for right now! 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 
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RADAR REFLECTORS*® for USAF’s Ballistic Missile Early Warning System can detect missiles as far as 2000 miles away. They are 
100 ft. long by 165 ft. high. To withstand the sub-zero cold of Arctic regions vital parts of these structures are built of Nickel alloy steel. 


In arctic cold, Nickel steels help 


radar “sentries’ watch the skies 


Up in the heart of the earth’s refriger- 
ator, up where the winter nights are 
two months long, men watch the skies 
with radar in bone-chilling cold. 

It’s a killer, that cold —minus 65 
degrees—but our men can take it. 
Metals? That's another story. Sub-zero 
temperatures at minus 65°F can make 
ordinary structural steel brittle . . . sud- 
den stress may snap it like glass. 

But make alloy steel with Nickel. and 
cold loses its menace. For example, 
21% Nickel alloy steel makes radar 
structures tough —able to lean into the 
teeth of an arctic gale and come out of 
it without damage. 

Yet, the aretic is mild compared to 


some sub-zero jobs on this earth. It’s 
minus 150°F in oil refining processes. 
Here a 3'2°% Nickel steel stays tough 
and strong. 

And it’s even colder inside tanks that 
contain liquid methane, oxygen and 
nitrogen — down to minus 320°E An 
alloy steel containing 9% Nickel handles 
this deep freeze with ease. 

Still colder are liquid hydrogen and 
helium. used extensively throughout the 
atomic energy and missile programs. 
These liquids are nearly as cold as 
absolute zero (minus 459°F). Here a 


Nickel Stainless Steel meets the re- 
quirements. 

Nickel alloy steels can certainly be 
of service to you. too, whatever your 
field. If it isn’t cold. it may be heat. or 
corrosion, or stress that’s your problem. 
With new production facilities assuring 
abundant supplies of Nickel now and 
in years to come, this is the time to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of alloys made 
with Nickel. We'd be glad to help you. 


*Developed by G. E. and R.C. A ©1959. T.1.N. Co., Ine 


The International Nickel Company. Ine. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5. N.Y. 


ANeo, Inco Nickel makes metals perform better longer 
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TRUCKS & TRACTORS 


THE GIFT HORSE 


After seven lean years, Inter- 
national Harvester’s Presi- 
dent Frank Jenks is minded 
to look even the finest gift 
horse in the mouth. 


Wuewn Frank William Jenks, 62, presi- 
dent of Chicago’s International Har- 
vester Co.,* signed his company’s 
latest earnings report last month, his 
position was much like that of a foot- 
sore traveler suddenly confronted 
with a saddled horse. After seven 
relatively lean years, nine months’ 
(ended July 31) sales passed the bil- 
lion dollar mark for the first time in 
Harvester’s history. Net per share 
hit $4.12, a higher sum than in any 
full year since 1951, and the highest 
three-quarter take on record. 

Yet, with healthy skepticism, Jenks 
looked this gift horse squarely in the 
mouth. This rate of prosperity he 
suggested, may be too good to last. 

Record Speed. Harvester’s Jenks had 
no complaint about his company’s 
showing so far in 1959. It started off 
badly enough, with a strike that gen- 
erated a 36c a share first-period def- 


three months ago that “all circum- 
stances directly connected with ou: 
business are especially favorable.” 

He was right. All of the giant cor- 
poration’s major products made solid 
gains in the first nine months. Truck 
sales were up 27.3°,, farm equipment 
36.2, construction machinery 25.6%. 
The gains were “particularly wel- 
come” in the third quarter, said Jenks, 
because sales “usually show a seasonal 
decline at this time.” Moreover, re- 
ported he, the outlook is still “good.” 
This fall’s huge corn crop will create 
new demands for farm equipment, 
and there are still “considerable” 
truck orders on the books 

Caution Sign. Yet for all his pleas- 
ure at the way things had gone, Jenks 
frankly had his doubts that the fourth 
quarter could measure up to the sec- 
ond and third. For one thing, a two- 
week shutdown for vacations § in 
August cut into fourth-period sales 
and profits, and the steel strike could 
bring Harvester’s machinery to a 
grinding halt if it did not end quickly. 
“We now think our operations can be 
maintained through September,” de- 
clared Jenks, “but we know from past 
experience that unexpected short- 
ages could develop before then.” 

Another problem vexing Jenks had 
been that Harvester’s inventory of 


BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY'S STANTON: 
there was cash in the kitty 


TEXTILES 


WHAT’S A SHARE 
WORTH? 


In 


hrink 


using 
its 


surplus 


cash 
capitalization. 


fo 


truck and tractor tires is still below 
normal following the rubber strike 
this summer. And any new stoppage 
in the rubber industry “will affect our 
operations immediately,” said he. 
However, that worry’ diminished 
early this month when most of the obviously worth its market price (o1 
major producers reached new wage prospective market price). But when 
agreements with the United Rubber = a block of stock 


icit. But then in the second quarter 
the firm “pushed out everything it 
could” to fill orders delayed by the 
shutdown. As Jenks puts it: “We 
wanted the world to know we could 
bounce back.” The effort erased the 
deficit, netted Harvester $2.06 for the 
first half, and led its president to claim 


Berkshire Hathaway has been 
something less than generous 
with shareholders. 


Wuart is a share of stock 
worth? To the ordinary investor, it is 


common 


is large enough to 


*International Harvester Co. Traded NYSE. Workers. carry working centrol of a corpora- 
Recent price: 54 rice range (1959): high, ill enks was making it clear : . ai See, ” — 
573%_: low, 395%. Dividend (1958): $2. Indi- Still, Jenks wai g tion, the question of “worth” become: 
cated 1959 payout: $2. Earnings per share that even the finest gift horse can be considerably more complicated. Pro- 

958): $2.69 tal assets: $1 billion. Ticker ~ , wy 
Sune a ‘ expected to stumble. fessor Benjamin Graham, one of Wall 


Street's original thinkers and 
himself a successful investor, has had 
He 
has often pointed out that to a group 
which 
stock is worth at least the company’s 
breakup value, no matter how low the 
market price. group 
decide at wishes to 
liquidate or sell the company, whereas 
the ordinary stockholder can only sell 
his shares 

The Big Offer. The Street had a dra- 
matic demonstration last month of this 
basic difference. New England's fab- 
ric-making Berkshire Hathaway Inc 
was the demonstrator. From his New 
Bedford, Mass. office, President Sea- 
bury Stanton offered on behalf of the 
company to buy in up to 150,000 shares 


more 


strong feelings on this subject 


controls or runs a company 


Reason: such a 


can any time it 


tjerkshire Hathaway. Inc Traded ov 


the-counter. Recent price: 115,. Price range 
(1959 high, 1134: low, 7%,. Dividend (1958) 

none. Indicated 1959 payout: 22.5c. Earnings 
per share (1958): d$2.36. Total assets: $48 


even the finest gift horse can stumble 


million 
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CLEANING OF FABRIC IN “BOIUL-OFF” BATH: 


from Berkshire Hathaway stockhold- 
ers. The price: $11.50 a share. As 
Stanton later explained: “We have 
reduced our operating facilities during 
the past two years, and our offer 
would make the number of shares out- 
standing more in line with. the size 
of our operation.” 

On the surface the offer seemed 
fairly generous. True, Stanton was 
offering only the market price of the 
stock. But the investor, he pointed 
out, could avoid paying brokerage 
fees or transfer taxes. And if an in- 
vestor turned in his shares before the 
September 1 dividend of 12%2c, he 
would receive the payout anyway. 

Assets vs. the Market. But the whole 
offer illustrated what Graham said 
about “breakup” value. If the stock- 
holder read the company offer closely, 
he found that he was being offered 
$11.50 for a share behind which stands 
$12.42 in working capital alone, not 
to mention physical properties car- 
ried on the books at a conservatively 
stated $7 a share. 

Added to that was strong evidence 
that Berkshire Hathaway was in for 
better times. Over the past two years, 
Stanton has closed down four old, 
inefficient plants, paid off all bank 
loans and bought 78,031 shares of 
stock on the open market, narrowing 
capitalization to 2.1 million shares. 

Even better, Berkshire Hathaway in 
the first nine months of its current 
fiscal year netted 17c¢ a share, vs. a 
loss of $2.01 a share in the same 
period of last year. As Stanton 
frankly admits: “We anticipate better 
times ahead, both for Berkshire 
Hathaway and the textile industry 
itself.” 

The Big Question. Why then could 
Berkshire Hathaway not be more 
generous with stockholders? Why of- 


how much is a share of stock worth 


fer them only $11.50 for $19 worth of 
cash and assets? Argues Stanton: 
“The statement we sent to stock- 
holders along with the offer showed 
that earnings were at a record high 
and will continue to rise. In offering 
to buy up the 150,000 shares of com- 
mon, all we have done is give our 
shareholders all the facts and pro- 
vide a market for their holdings.” 

But would Stanton tender any of 
his own shares? He was not. Whatever 
it might be worth on the open market, 
Berkshire Hathaway shares obviously 
were worth more than $11.50 a share 
to Stanton. Said he: “We gave them 
all the information. . . . If they wanted 
to sell at that price, we thought the 
company should buy it.” 


FINANCE 


TREASURY'S 
TROUBLES 


Stalled by Congressional re- 

fusal to raise the ceiling on 

long-term interest rates, 

Treasury Secretary Anderson 

is watching his short-term 
rates skyrocket. 


“How all occasions do inform against 


me!”—Hamtet, Act IV, Scene IV. 
AS HE watched a new issue of 13- 
week Treasury bills march to the 


money market last month, Secretary 
of the Treasury Robert Anderson's 
mood must have been very much like 
Hamlet's. For every event of recent 
months has conspired to saddle the 
Treasury with higher interest rates. 

Since the current 4.25% legal ceiling 


on long-term governments makes 


such issues unattractive to investors, 


Anderson's refunding operations must 
necessarily be confined to short-term 
issues. And as evidenced by the new 
issue sold at month’s end, the cost is 
steep—and painful. To sell the issue, 
the Treasury priced it to yield 3.889¢; 
—the highest cost of short-term bor- 
rowing since a similar issue sold to 
yield 4.259°% during the 1933 Bank 
Holiday. About a month ago, the 
bill rate was just 3.047%. 

Some of Anderson’s woes, to be 
sure, are self-inflicted—although not 
a matter of choice. By selling $600 
million more in bills than was needed 
for refunding purposes, the Treasury 
had tapped the short-term money 
market for that much in new cash, 
creating an excessive supply of bills 
and a consequent rise in yield. 

Tight Ceiling. Most of Robert Ander- 
son's troubles, however, are beyond 
his control. Chief among them: the 
House Ways and Means Committee's 
refusal to act on the Administration's 
request to raise the statutory limit on 
long-term government bonds (matur- 
ing in five years or more), now a non- 
competitive 444°. Since this refusal 
virtually confines Anderson to short- 
term financing for the near future, 
buyers can anticipate a flood of new 
13- and 26-week offerings for which 
the Treasury will be forced to accept 
low bids—and a high interest rate. 

Moreover, Anderson’s best custom- 
ers in times past—corporate treasurers 
—are no longer buying as heavily as 
they once did. With expansion plac- 
ing heavy demands on_ corporate 
funds, companies have less idle money 
available to put into Treasury bills. 
As a result, more of the bills are find- 
ing their way into banks, a trend 


which is inflationary in effect because 
the banks’ lending power is enhanced 
by the “deposits” thus created. 


TREASURY’S ANDERSON: 
faced with money problems 
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A One-Way Street? Nor is there any 
sign that Anderson's troubles are 
nearing an end. Such recent blue-chip 
corporate offerings as those of Pacific 
Gas & Electric and General Motors 
moved slowly in spite of their 5% 
coupons, a fact that confirms the im- 
practicability of further long-term 
government financing. In The Street, 
bond traders were as one in their be- 
lief that, until Congress grants Ander- 
son relief on his long-term interest 
rates, short-term money is going to 
get dearer and dearer. 

“How can it be otherwise?” asks 
a dealer at Blair & Co. “With short- 
term bills glutting the market, you 
can't get an issue out except at high 
interest rates. Heavy supply and 
light demand must work to increase 
the yield.” 

Up & Up. Though an irate President 
Eisenhower resubmitted his debt man- 
agement program to Congress warn- 
ing that those who fail to enact it will 
be responsible for the “possibly seri- 
ous consequences,” there was no sign 
of a thaw in the Ways and Means 
Committee’s position. Biggest barrier 
to action: Democratic attempts to in- 
clude in any bill a clause which in ef- 
fect would instruct the Federal 
Reserve to support the government 
securities market by buying bills and 
bonds to keep prices high, interest 
rates low. 

How high can short-term interest 
rates go? More than one professional 
has admitted that he would not be 
surprised to see them pass 4%, and 
perhaps even top the 1933 high. That, 
of course, could only mean that the 
interest on total U.S. debt, already a 
fantastic $5.6 billion a year, will go 
higher yet. 


CHEMICALS 


MONSANTO’S 
POKER HAND 


In the exciting game of busi- 
ness, as in poker, it some- 
times pays to do the unex- 
pected, Like cutting the price 
when you could raise it. 


ONE REASON that many businessmen 
like poker is that the rules of the 
game and the rules of business are 
not so very different. Last month, 
businessman Charles Allen Thomas, 
president of St. Louis’ seventh-rank- 
ing Monsanto Chemical Co.,* (total 

Monsanto Chemical Co. Traded NYSE 
Recent price: 524,. Price range (1959): high, 
563,; low, 3854. Dividend (1958): $1. Indi- 
cated 1959 payout: $1. Earnings *r share 


11958) $1.93. Total assets: $857 million 
Ticker symbol: MTC 
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MONSANTO’S THOMAS: 
a price squeeze on competitors 


$857.6 million) showed that 
he was a master of both games 
Back in 1949, Thomas noted that an 
intermediate chemical, maleic an- 
hydride, was going in _ increasing 
quantities into the manufacture of 
polyester resins for reinforced plastics 


assets: 


Monsanto had been turning out maleic 
anhydride as a by-product since the 
1930s. But now Thomas had a grow- 
ing market for the first time. In poker 
parlance he had a pair. Obviously 
the thing to do was to double it, 
which he did, increasing his capacity 
to 40 million pounds a year. 

Three Men and a Boat. This made 
him the strongest player in the pool. 
Allied Chemical had capacity for 20 
million pounds, Reichhold Chemical 
had capacity for just six million 
pounds. Among the three the game 
progressed quietly until the craze for 
pleasure boating boosted demand for 
plastic boat hulls and consequently 
for polyester Polyestei 
duction jumped from million 


resins. pro- 


PLEASURE CRAFT WITH PLASTIC HULL: 


pounds in 1954 to 114 million pounds 
in 1958 and a projected 131 million 
pounds this year. Up with it went 
maleic anhydride production from 25 
million pounds in 1954 to 49 million 
pounds last year and a projected 54 
million pounds this year 

At this stage Allied Chemical de- 
cided to increase its stake in the game 
capacity by 10 million 
Reichhold decided to 
increase from 6 million to 20 million 
pounds a year. On top of this the 
bystanders began to take an interest 
American Cyanamid announced plans 
to build a 20-million pound plant, 
Heyden Newport a 24-million pound 
plant and Pittsburgh Coke and Chem- 
ical a 15-million pound plant 

The Ante Man. Last month Thomas 
matched the bets with plans to add 
another 20 million pounds capacity 
to his existing 40 million. But old 
business player Thomas knew anothe 
trick. As producer of two thirds of 
the nation’s 


by raising 
pounds a year 


maleic anhydride, he 


could largely set his own price. With 
the product in short supply the ob- 
vious thing would be to raise it 


Thomas, however, did just the op- 
posite. He dropped it nearly 20°, 
from 27.75¢ a pound to 22.5¢ a pound 
effective next January 1. 

He dropped the price, but he raised 
the ante. By dropping the price 
Thomas made it less profitable for 
his competitors to increase their ca- 
playing for 
big stakes, but the tactics made sense 


pacity He was clearly 


If all planned additions to maleic an- 
hydride capacity are made, national 
capacity in 1961 will be over 175 mil- 
lion pounds or just about twice 
That would make 
the chemical a far less profitable 
proposition than it is today. The big 
Would the 


projected demand 


question at month's end 


competitors throw in their hands’ 


Or would they expand anyhow’ 


Fun For Americans, increased sales for Monsanto 
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AIRLINES 


END OF AN ERA 


Having moved from flying 
jennies into the jet age, East- 
ern’s Eddie Rickenbacker 


hands over the stick. 


Just 25 years ago, a time when air 
travel was an adventure and Ford tri- 
motors were an industry workhorse, 
Captain Edward Vernon Ricken- 
backer took over the controls at East- 
ern Air Lines.* Eastern then was a 
division of General Motors Corp. A 
peanut in the struggling air trans- 
port industry, Eastern had all it could 
do in those days to show a modest 
profit and that with the help of Fed- 
eral subsidies. When the Government 
forced GM to get rid of its air business 
in 1937, Rickenbacker was the key 
man in rounding up the $3.5 million 
needed to take over the company. 

Last month, Eastern’s total assets 
having risen to nearly $260 million and 
the company having established a 
record for profitability unmatched in 
its industry, Rickenbacker, now 69 
years old, quietly turned over the con- 
trols to a younger man. He would re- 
main chairman of the board, he said, 
but the new president and chief execu- 
tive officer would be former Under 
Secretary of the Air Force Malcolm A. 
MacIntyre. 

The Problems of Progress. The 16 
pure-jet DC-8s and 40 turboprop 
Electras Rickenbacker had ordered 
as top man were the best possi- 

*Eastern Air Lines, Inc 
Recent price: 37. Price range (1959) 
46'4; low, 337,. Dividend (1958): $1. Indi- 
cated 1959 payout: $1 share 


(1958): $2.34. Total assets million 
Ticker symbol: EAL. 


Traded NYSE 


high, 


EASTERN’S RICKENBACKER: 
grounded 
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ble example of how much the in- 
dustry had changed within the World 
War I hero’s lifetime. The DC-8s 
moved at some 600 mph, more than 
seven times as fast as the old tri- 
motors. But they cost some $5.25 mil- 
lion apiece, more than 60 times as 
much as the old workhorse. This 
enormously increased financial burden 
(Eastern is paying some $425 million 
for its new jet fleet) was thrust upon 
Eastern at the same time the company 
was fighting unprecedented competi- 
tion along its main routes—from the 
north and west into the southeast 
and the Caribbean. While it had 
made money more consistently (24 
consecutive years) than any other 
major carrier in its climb to third 
place among domestic airlines, East- 
ern’s earnings had lately nosedived. 
Its 1958 net income of $7.1 million was 
less than half the $14.7 million net 
only two years before. 

This was the background last month 
against which Captain Eddie made his 
brief announcement. “The complexity 
of today’s airline management,” he 
said, “calls for a high order of spe- 
cialization on the economic, financial 
and technical problems with which 
our industry is confronted.” Passing 
along these problems to “younger ex- 
ecutives,” Rickenbacker said he 
would devote most of his future time 
to “basic policy matters and to long- 
range planning.” 

As he prepared to take command, 
MacIntyre gave no hint of the course 
he would set for Eastern. But having 
spent the last 17 of his 51 years 
in aviation (including a hitch as 
a vice president of American Air- 
lines), he seemed likely to set his own. 


CANADA 


THE $140,000 
QUESTION 


What makes the price of a 

seat on the Toronto Exchange 

sell for nearly as much as one 
on the Big Board? 


THE INEXORABLE law of supply and 
demand governs prices even for 
things as esoteric as a stock exchange 
seat. But when a seat on the Toronto 
Stock Exchange sold last month for 
a record $140,000, many an outsider 
was left wondering where all the de- 
mand came from. 

After all, a seat on New York's Big 
Board, easily the world’s leader in 
both size and prestige, sold this month 
for $155,000, only a whisker more than 
the over-the-border tab. Were Ca- 


TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE: 
more demand than supply 


nadians expecting a new speculative 
binge that would, among other things, 
make brokerage profits soar? Canadi- 
an exchanges have had some whop- 
ping sprees, as in the 1958 period 
when the Toronto Exchange was hit- 
ting 15 million share days. 

It hardly seemed so, considering 
recent trends. True, the Toronto Ex- 
change consistently does more share 
volume than the NYSE. In a typical 
week last month, 13.8 million shares 
passed over the Toronto boards, vs. 
11.7 million on the New York Stock 
Exchange. But on the other hand, the 
Canadian exchanges are so heavily 
loaded with “penny stocks” that the 
average price of a share there is well 
under $3 compared with $56 on the 
Big Board. 

Nor did the Canadian markets seem 
to be in any sort of special surge. In 
the U.S. last month, the Dow Jones 
index of 30 industrials was up 28.5°, 
over levels just a year ago. The 
Toronto Exchange's own index of 20 
industrials was up only 12.4°,. So it 
apparently wasn’t higher commissions 
on skyrocketing stock prices prompt- 
ing the high sale tag. 

What the “mystery” really came 
down to was simply that old question 
of supply and demand. In this case the 
supply was very limited. The Big 
Board has 1,366 seats and 659 member 
firms. Toronto Exchange has only 113 
seats and 101 active member firms. 
Bring growing demand to bear on 
a limited supply and you get, of 
course, higher prices. That is just 
what has been happening in Toronto. 

Said one Canadian banker: “With 
so few people to slice the pie, each 
of them gets a pretty big wedge. When 
a seat is sold in New York, it’s a busi- 
ness being traded. In Toronto what 
they're trading is a guaranteed profit.” 
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AUTO-STAT 


Only ONE-STEP Copymaker 
that COPIES EVERYTHING 


INSTANTLY—ELECTRICALLY 


Why settle for part-time copying methods 
when it is so easy and fast to copy every- 
thing with an Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat? 
Just one step ‘“‘In and Out’”’ will copy 
letters, invoices, receipts, charts, blue- 
prints, bids, reports, quotations, photo- 
graphs, etc.—every paper, every color— 


Get the complete story in this NEW FREE BOOK 


Attached Air Mai/ Postage Paid Reply Card 
Wi// Rush Your Free Book to You 


16 full-color pages packed with illustrations and facts that 
point out the many applications and advantages of Apeco 


Uni-Matic Auto-Stat copying. 10 minutes of reading that can 


save thousands of dollars annually for your business. 


APECO 


one or both sides. You get clear, sharp, 
black on white copies—easy to read 
error-proof. It is handsome, compact, and 
lightweight. Offers hundreds of time and 
money saving uses for every business at a 
price well within the budget of even the 
smallest firm. 


American Photocopy Equipment Company 
2100 West Dempster Street + Evanston, Illinois 
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ON-THE-SPOT REPORT 


Products and Ideas 


that can pay off for you 


These stories illustrate how Koppers customers are using 


It’s the Westminster, South Carolina, 
High School . . . gymnasium-auditorium 
and classroom buildings. And by design- 
ing and building its basic framework 
beams, posts and arches—of Wo.man- 
IZED” pressure-treated timbers, laminated 
with PeNacotite’ Adhesives, the archi- 
tect trimmed total construction costs by 
$130,000. 

To protect this school against decay and 


solution to you, just return the coupon and we will send you 
full information on the subjects you check. 


our products to cut costs, make a better product and improve 
efficiency. If thereis an idea here that suggests a money-saving 


Worthington refrigeration system sets altitude record 


When it’s completed, Union Carbide’s 
magnificent new 52-story building, lo- 
cated on New York’s Park Avenue, will 
be air-conditioned by six Worthington 
refrigeration compressors supplying over 
5,100 tons of cooling . . . enough to air 


condition over 1,700 average-size homes. 
Two of these huge turbine-driven com- 
. units usually located in the 
will be 


pressors .. 
basement of most buildings .. . 
way up on the SIst floor. 


This is probably the highest location a 
refrigeration compressor of this size has 
ever been installed. A smaller hermetic 
unit will be located on the 35th floor. 

What could Koppers possibly have to 
do with this? Well, it takes high-quality 
materials to make top-quality products, 
so Worthington uses Koppers Foundry 
Coke to produce these critical, high- 
strength castings; critical because these 
compressors can allow no metal failure, 
no flaws, no breakdowns (especially on 
the Sist floor). 

Koppers Foundry Cgke is absolutely 
uniform in size, strength, structure and 
chemical analysis. Its own inherent qual- 
ity contributes to the quality of the metal. 
Its strict uniformity definitely aids metal- 
lurgical control produces less slag 
fewer impurities, better temperature con- 
trol. The foundry that keeps careful con- 
trols Anows the value of premium coke. 
Can Koppers Coke improve your prod- 
uct’? Check the coupon. 


Handsome new high school costs only $7.69 a square foot 


insect attack, all of the structural mem- 
bers were pressure-treated, prior to lami- 
nation, with WOLMAN’ salts, a product of 
Koppers Wood Preserving Division. Pres- 
sure preservation with protecting chemi- 
cals, before or after lamination, assures 
permanent wood construction—free from 
deterioration, even though exposed to 
severe climatic conditions, insects or de- 
cay fungi. WoLMANIZED lumber is clean, 


odorless, and paintable—perfect for all 
types of construction, residential, indus- 
trial and commercial. 

So the next time you build, why not 
take advantage of low-cost wood con- 
struction with built-in chemical protec- 
tion? Just specify WOLMANIZED pressure- 
treated lumber. For complete product in- 
formation, check and return the coupon 
on the opposite page. 
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Off-site construction 
Saves 6 weeks down time 


Did you ever see anyone raise a 13-story- 
high blast furnace shell and put it down 
84 feet away? When Granite City Steel 
Company, located in the Illinois part of 
the St. Louis metropolitan area, decided 
to replace an old blast furnace with a new, 
larger one, they called in Koppers Engi- 
neering and Construction Division who 
did just that. 

First, they built the 635-ton shell of the 
new furnace on top of a 38-foot-high steel 
platform. Then the old furnace was blown 
out and dismantled, the foundation was 
rebuilt and the hearth and columns of the 
new one constructed in place. Finally, the 
new shell and superstructure were rolled 
84 feet into position (see photo) by erght- 
een 100-ton jacks and lowered onto the 
columns. 

Fantastic? You bet! And all the while 
the new furnace was being built off-site, 
the old one was turning out iron. Nearly 
six weeks of down time were saved by the 
off-site method. The project was so suc- 
cessful that Granite City Steel has con- 
tracted with Koppers te rebuild their 
other blast furnace in exactly the same 
way. Think you could use this kind of 
ingenuity? Let us tell you more about 
blast furnaces and how Koppers can help 
you build them better. Check the coupon. 


Fibre Pipe... tap twice for a “welded” joint 


You check your watch, and yet you still 
can’t believe that the workman is laying 
pipe so fast. But fibre pipe goes down as 
fast as a man can swing a hammer. To 


the presence of soil acids and alkalis, and 
highly resistant to chemical corrosion. 
This makes it a natural material for wide 
use as sewer pipe. The built-in electrical 


join two sections, a tapered coupling is 
tapped over the end of a pipe section and 
the friction heat “‘welds” the coal tar into 
a leakproof, root-resistant joint. 

Fibre pipe is light, too. In the 4” size, 
it weighs less than 3 pounds a foot. Sec- 
tions up to 10 feet long can be handled 
easily, and they save installation costs. 

Fibre pipe is made of cellulose fibres 
impregnated with coal-tar pitch. Fibre 
pipe is waterproof, and because coal-tar 
pitch is chemically inert, it is neutral in 


insulating properties of coal-tar pitch- 
impregnated fibre tubing also makes it an 
ideal conduit for electric wire and cable 
Koppers supplies high-quality fibre 
pitch to all the leading manufacturers of 
fibre pipe. Other quality coal-tar products 
from Koppers Tar Products Division are 
used for many purposes—from road pav- 
ing and rooting to underground pipelines 
If you think Koppers tibre pitch might i 
improve your product or cut its cost, : 
check the coupon 


Insulating value of aluminum siding 
more than doubled by Dylite Plastic 


Bonded to the back of each of these 
ALSCO Aluminum panels ts a %-inch- 
thick plank of Dytite foam plastic. This 
Dyttte backing more than doubles the 
insulating value of the siding and com- 
bined with the known durability of alu- 
minum eliminates the need for any further 
weatherprooting. 

This Dytite-backed siding has 
three times the insulation value of 
wood siding. It is feather light, water- 
proof, vermin proof... and it won't 
rot or mildew. Dy tire’s remarkable 
strength adds substantial rigidity to 
the ALSCO panels. And although the 
panels are 124% feet long, they are 
light and convenient to handle. They 
can be installed by one man. 

Need a low-cost, lightweight, water- 
proof insulating material? Then 
Dyttte, from Koppers Plastics Divi- 
sion, is for you. Check the coupon. 


This is the sixth of a series of advertisements 
which illustrates how Koppers products cut costs, 
improve efficiency, and contribute to making a 
better product. If you would like copies of the com- 
plete series to date for your product information 


file, just write us. 


KOPPERS 


Divisions: Chemicals & Dyestuffs « Engineering & Construction « Gas & Coke « Metal Products 
Piastics ¢ Tar Products ¢ Wood Preserving « Internationa 


PUT THESE IDEAS TO USE NOW! ——————— — — — — — 
| To: Fred C. Foy, President 
| Koppers Company, tnc., Room 1428 a 
| Koppers Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Piease send me further information the f w Address 
w me mn oducts and ideas 
| 1g money-saving products and idea City Zone State 
| BLAST FURNACE CONSTRUCTION 
FOUNDRY COKE Company 
| WOLMANIZED LUMBER 
| DYLITE FOAM PLASTIC Job Title 
| FIBRE PIPE t 
| 
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NATURAL GAS 


CLAIM JUMPERS 


Paul Kayser struck it rich in 
California gas markets. But 
the lushness of his claim has 
compounded his competitive 
problems. 


Like THE famed Forty-Niners who 
plumbed the same territory more than 
a century ago, President Paul Kayser 
of El Paso, Texas’ El Paso Natural 
Gas Co.” went into California and 
struck pay dirt. This time it was not 
in gold but in natural gas. Like his 
predecessors, however, Kayser has 
been unable to keep rival fortune 
seekers from poaching on his claim. 

Kayser’s pipeline, originally a trans- 
mitter in the southeast New Mexico- 
west Texas region, got into California 
just 12 years ago. What Kayser spotted 
was a golden opportunity for gas sales. 
Although the state’s population was 
growing, local supplies of natural 
gas were running out. El Paso began 
a frenetic and sustained expansion 
program. In 1957, Kayser acquired 
Pacific Northwest Pipeline, which 
stretches northwest to the state of 
Washington and Canada. El Paso Nat- 
ural Gas thus became the largest of 
U.S. gas pipelines. 

Opening the Door. Lately it has be- 
come apparent that even Kayser’s fast- 
sprouting pipes have been too few to 
keep up with burgeoning gas demand 
in California. Enter the poachers. 
Last month, to Kayser’s discomfort, 
the Federal Power Commission 
opened the door to a rival transmitter 

Houston-based Transwestern Pipe- 
line Co., which had proposed an 1,800- 
mile system with a daily capacity 
of 300 million cubic feet. The Trans- 
duct will run very nearly 
parallel to one of El Paso Natural 
Gas’ main lines which stretches from 
western Texas to the California bor- 
der at Topock, Ariz. Now Kayser has 
competition in earnest. 

But Paul Kayser’s competitive trou- 
bles may not even end here. Two 
ago, one of El Natural 
biggest California customers, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., announced 
plans to build a pipeline which would 
stretch from Alberta, Canada to the 
vicinity of San Francisco. This artery 
would extend 1,300 miles and carry 
450 million cubic feet daily. So far the 
FPC has not ruled on this project, but 
it remains as a 
competitive threat. 


western 


years Paso 


Gas’ 


second, very real 


‘El Paso Natural Gas Co. Traded NYSE 
Recent price) 32%,. Price range (1959) high 
39; low, 30!4. Dividend (1958): $1.30. Indi- 
cated 1959 payout: $1.30. Earnings per share 
(1958) : $1.61. Total assets: $17 billion. Ticker 
symbol: ELG 


EL PASO’S KAYSER: 
pay dirt and poachers 


Meanwhile, El] Paso itself has been 
going through a curious kind of pov- 
erty in a situation of obvious plenty. 
Although gas usage is growing, Kay- 
ser has been expanding his capacity 
even faster. Unseasonably warm 
weather during the first half of this 
year has not helped any. Thus, while 
Kayser’s, first-half revenue leaped 
22°, (over the same period of 1958) 
to $213.2 million, his load factor was off 
sufficiently to cause his earnings to 
slide from 80c to 65c per share. Paul 
Kayser last month clearly had _ his 
hands full. Rich though his stake has 
proven, Kayser’s California gas busi- 
ness has had its problems. 


BREWING 


ALL FOAM, 
NO LAGER 


For most U.S. brewers this 
summer has merely repeated 
the familiar pattern of low- 
profit prosperity. Exception: 
St. Louis’ enterprising Fal- 


staff. 


“In June, July and August we sold 
everything we could turn out!” ex- 
ulted a top-ranking executive of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. All over the 
U.S. last month as the peak warm- 
weather sales season drew to a close 
it was clear that beer drinkers would 
out-quaff themselves, topping last 
year’s consumption of 84.4 million bar- 
rels by some 3‘, during 1959. Yet in 
a balance sheet sense all that volume 
left only a flat, bitter taste: so far as 
profit was concerned, it was all foam 
and no lager 


Brewing Trouble. The beermen, of 
course, were suffering from their old 
trouble: big sales, small profits. So 
intense is competition in the beer 
business that sales often must be made 
without regard to profits. Case in 
point: Anheuser-Busch. During the 
first six months of this year, President 
August (“Gussie”) Busch managed 
to push sales ahead by 14.8‘, , to $141.4 
million. But to reach that figure, 
Busch loosed a flood of low-priced 
Busch Bavarian and Regal in addi- 
tion to premium-priced Budweiser. 
Result: Anheuser-Busch’s after-tax 
profit margin narrowed from 4.8°, 
to 4.4%, and profits moved ahead by 
only a thin 3.2°,, to $1.28 a share 

At Pabst Brewing, it is true, Presi- 
dent James Windham could proudly 
proclaim: “Our summer sales are up 
substantially—we're having a mighty 
good year.” But with first-half profits 
at 24c a share, Windham was having 
a good year only in comparison with 
the same period of 1958 when Pabst 
lost 39c a share. Projected to include 
all of 1959, Pabst’s earnings repre- 
sented a return of just 3.1% on stock- 
holders’ equity. 

Canadian Breweries, controlled by 
Canadian Tycoon Edward P. Taylor, 
did not fare much better. Sales rose 
46°, but profits dropped 9.7°,, to 
$1.02 a share. Though only sixth 
largest brewer in the U.S. (Carlings’), 
C.B. brews more than half Canada’s 
beer, therefore, counts as North Amer- 
ica’s biggest beer producer. C.B.'s big 
problem: the cost of expanding into 
the U.S. market. 

Of all the top brewers, in fact, only 
St. Louis’ fast-rising Falstaff Brewing 
managed to show any yeast in its 
profits. Though his just 
10.36, to $53.8 million, President 
Joseph Griesedieck managed to in- 
crease profits by a walloping 57° to 
$1.27 a share. For Griesedieck, it was 
the pay-off to a long program of buy- 
ing up some breweries, modernizing 
others. Unlike Canadian Breweries, 
however, Falstaff had gotten most of 
its starting-up costs out of the way 
last year, a move which made 1959 
profits look all the better. But Fal- 
staff was an exception. 

Badenhausem’s Babies. How long 
would the brewers’ low-profit pros- 
perity last? The brewers, as has be- 
come their habit, were looking to the 
future for hope. Carl Badenhausem, 
president of New Jersey's highly suc- 
cessful (but privately held) P. Bal- 
lantine & Sons, for example. “We're 
virtually the only industry that hasn't 
benefited from the baby boom,” says 
he, adding drily: “We don't sell much 
to babies. 


sales rose 


Next year we expect our 
market to begin expanding—-a new 
experience for us recently.” 
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RAILROADS 


HIGH LEVERAGE RAILS 
HOW MUCH OF A Voor 
ix r roti ive Y 
Baltimore & Ohio 80.7% 5.15% 1.87 $153.00 $10.85 $4.75 
They may not be quite the Boston & Maine 82.0 5.94 0.48 141.34 3.56 48.36 
thing for widows and or- Chicago, Milwaukee 81.6 2.00 4.05 116.33 3.27 2.03 
h But the hich-l Chicago & North Western 82.9 2.46 2.11 264.80 41.21 d12.46 
Delaware, Lockawanna 896 642 020 4769 3.94 42.40 
age railroads can have their Erie 836 327 024 6108 431 8 di.75 
exciting ups as well as their Louisville & Nashville 82.8 5.00 2.16 94.96 14.19 5.44 
depressing downs. New York Central 85.2 6.86 1.09 =—-:101.38 8.03 0.62 
New Hoven 84.1 6.22 0.56 1346.00 6.18 d4.47 
Ww Pennsylvanio* 84.9 4.58 1.30 64.00 3.99 0.89 
ch HL tHe railroad industry run true Reading 839 555 156 7600 692 0.34 
ee to form in the current recovery? If E 
ee: so, Wall Street looks for the possi- TWO TYPICAL LOW LEVERAGE RAILS 
oe leveraged railway stocks. Union Pacific 73.5 1.68 9.72 22.55 3.39 2.95 
With the economy coming back 
ral strongly and (barring a long steel 
‘ strike) pushing railroad revenues on 
ry the upgrade again, so runs one line chew up a high proportion of total proportion of operating profits left 


over for the common stockholders 


of reasoning, some of the leveraged 
roads that were hardest hit by the 
recession might well make some of 
the strongest comebacks. 

What are leveraged railroads? They 
are roads (see chart and table) for 
which a small change in revenues 
can cause a big swing in net profits. 
The New York Central is probably 
the prime example. Between 1956 
and 1958 its operating revenues de- 
clined roughly $121 million, or about 
16°. But its profits collapsed from 
$6.02 a share to just 62c, a drop of 
nearly 90°. 

Three Tests. How do you know a 
high leverage railroad when you see 
one? Wall Streeters have many ways 
to measure leverage, but in general 
they regard the three following char- 
acteristics as basic to leverage in the 
railroad business: 

e A high operating ratio. Where 
operating expenses in ordinary years 


For the highly leveraged New York 
Central, a merely fair-sized change 
in operating earnings can transmita 
mighty boos? to earnings. Not so for 
the relatively unleveraged Atchison, 
Topeka & Santo Fe. 


revenues, there remains only a nar- 
row margin left over to cover interest 
payments and common dividends. In 
such cases a small change in the op- 
erating ratio can make all the dif- 
ference in the world to net profits. 
Example: between 1956 and 1957 
a three point rise increase in its al- 


ready high operating ratio dropped 
net profits for the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western from $3.09 a share 
to just 26c. But for the non-leveraged 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, a two- 
point rise meant merely a 34c-a-share 
drop in net to $2.30. Moral: the high- 
more 


er the operating ratio, the 


difference a few points in it can 
make. 
e A high ratio of debt. Expressed 


in terms of fixed charges as a per- 
centage of total revenues, this ratio 


the bite that debt 
charges take out of gross 


shows 


carrying 
A high 


ratio increases leverage by cutting the 


A LONG LEVER...AND A SHORT 


In total revenues, the two giant roads 
are not so far apart. But because of 
the big differences in the leverage 
factor, the Central's earnings are far 
more vulnerable in bad times, far 


more buoyant in good times. 


Earning Onveratina 
Per Share Rev 
$9 $800-(Milions; 


$100 — 
\ Net Profits 
= »— 
\ 
40 
~ 4 
2 Fixed Charges 
20 
& 
10 
1954 ‘SS "56 ‘S7 1954 SB 


N.Y. Central 


1 
1954 ‘SS ‘S657 1954 55 


e High operating revenues per share 
of common stock 

Can They Repeat? It is obvious 
from the table on this page that rail- 
roads which qualify as high leverage 
roads by these tests really have suf- 
fered wide swings in profits in recent 
years. Even among the leveraged 
roads themselves, the degree of lever- 
age makes a difference. The New York 
Central, which rates higher on all 
leverage tests than the Pennsylvania, 
has also been subjected to far wider 
swings in net profits. And, of course, 
earnings of the low-leveraged roads 
have been far more stable 

Leverage, of exaggerates 
the swings in both up and down. Will 
it help the leveraged roads to snap 
back this year? In the first seven 
months there have been some dramatic 
improvements. The Boston & Maine 
slashed its per share deficit in half, 
and the New York Central turned 
a $1.64 loss into a $1.47 profit. 

It was a fair snapback. But these 
railroads still had a long way to go 
to get back to their peak earnings of 


course, 


a few years back. They have not 
yet shown the kind of recuperative 
power that enabled the New York 


Central to snap back from earnings 
of $1.42 in 1954 to $8.03 the next year. 
Or that pushed the Baltimore & 
Ohio's available net earnings from 
95c to $7.69 in the same year 

Worth Watching. Whether the lever- 
aged railroads can repeat their 1955 
recovery is more than a little doubt- 
ful. Continuing rises in costs, and the 
long-term declines in traffic are taking 
their tolls. So is the steel strike. 

Even so, if things get better for the 
railroad industry, the leveraged roads 
are probably going to get more than 
their share of the benefits. Wall 
Street will be watching them closely 
in the months to come 
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You are looking at the world’s 
largest Rotary Billet Heating 
Furnace in our brand new No. 3 
Seamless Tube Mill near Chica- 
go. It heats 190 steel billets per 
hour to 2250°F. for piercing into 
oil well casing and line pipe. 


This new source of pipe 
together with our recently 
completed Stretch-Reduce Mill 
at Youngstown, helps us meet 
the growing demands of the oil 
and gas industries. Naturally, 
the seamless pipe from these two 
new mills wears our famous 
Orange Bands... hallmark of 
Youngstown quality throughout 
the oil patch. 


This “‘Look Ahead” expan- 
sion program anticipates your 
steel needs for quantity, quality, 
and personal service. Watch 
for our next report to you on 
progress at Youngstown. .. the 
dynamic force in basic steel. 
The Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steel. 


Another phase of 
the “long look 
ahead” ct 


Youngstown 


KEY TO THE 
DIRECTION OF 
MOVEMENT 


CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 
[ NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS. 


aa CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 


DEMONED BY PICK N. ¥, 


Map shows condition in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which ts an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of July 


THE TOP TEN CITIES Percentage Gain 
er Last Year 


| ZONE INDEXES 


“Percentage gain trom 


BEST PERFORMANCE WORST PERFORMANCE | corresponding months iast year 
New York, NY +12% | Birmingham, Ala —20% sume wae | avever 
Cleveland, Ohio +10 | Charleston, 11% | 
Knoxville, Tenn + 9 | WVA 15 New England + 11% | +11% | + 8% 
Los Angeles, Great Falls. Middle Atlantic | +10 | +3 | +6 
Cal +8 Butte, Mont —14 Midwest +12 | 413 | +20 
Tulsa, Okla + 6 | Philadelphia, Pa —12 South +11 1413 149 
Oklahoma City, Wilmington, Del —11 North Central + 8 8 | 9 
| Okla 6 Terre Haute, Ind 9 
Cheyenne, Wyo + 6 | Washington, DC South Central +9 |+9 7 
Chicago, I! + 4 | Charlotte, NC 8 Mountain | +12 | +10 | 9 
| Raleigh, NC 4 Louisville, Ky 8 Pacific | +1] +11 | +10 
Little Rock, Ark 4 Ft. Wayne, Ind 
|Number in parentheses indicates how many, NATIONAL INDEX | +11% | +11% | 410 


jmonths city has been continuously in column 


NEXT ISSUE: 
RAYONIER’S FIBER: Even leadership in supplying a key chemical building 


block has not prevented the times from sorely trying Rayonier’s fiber. Next 
issue ForBes examines its resilience under pressure 
Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y F-1182 


Please send me Forses for the period checked: 


1 Year $7.50 2 Years $12.00 


[] 3 Years $15.00 


(j Enclosed is remittance of $.. CD ! will pay when billed 

(PLEASE PRINT) 


Single copy Wc 


n and Foreign $4 a year additional 
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THE FIRST STOCK CERTIFICATE 


Simple and direct, it began 350 years 
of public corporate ownership. 


Wuart are believed to be the first stock certificates ever issued—shares in the 
Dutch East India Co.—came to light recently in Amsterdam. Formed in 1602 to 
trade in the East Indian Archipelago, the company, organized as the world’s 
first limited liability company, raised capital to buy ships, docks and ware- 
houses through registered stock prophetically called actien, a lively trade in 
which soon developed. (Photos courtesy of The Analysts Journal.) 


Y onderghefchreven van weghen de Camere der Ooft-Indifche 

V V Compaignie tot Hoorn, bekennen by defen ontfanghea te 
bebben vanden E. Pret 


inde voorfz. Compaignie gheregiftreert te herideren opt Groot-boeck 
vande voorfz. Camere folio. 1¢0. a Synde hict mede de voorfchreven 
(< Asx: ¢ Ge. ae .  daer mede devoornoemde 

inde voorfz. Compaignie voorde ecr- 
fte Thien Iarighe Rekeninghe participeert, ten vollen opghebracht ende be- 
taelt: Ende voorts gheannulleert ende te niete ghedaen alle de Recipiffen, 
over de betalinghen opde ghemelde partye ghedaen, voor defen ghegheven. 


YR. Bear - 


Front-TRANSLATION: We the undersigned on behalf of the “Camere der Oost-Indische 
Compaignie” at Hoorn, acknowledge to have received from Mr. Dirck Pietersz Straet- 
maker the amount of fifty guilders being the remainder of six hundred guilders for 
which amount forementioned Dirck Pietersz has been registered by the “Compaignie” 
to inherit from the Great Book of the “Camere” folio 10. Being brought in and paid 
in full the amount of six hundred guilders for which the said Dirck Pietersz partici- 
pates in the First Ten Years Account of the “Compaignie.” Being cancelled and an- 
nulled all receipts on payments for the above mentioned participation. Actum De- 
cember 8, 1606. Vreryck Gerritsz Albert Soorck, 1606 


pete x son. SA 


Back-TRANSLATION: On November 7, anno 1611 were delivered to Dirck Pietersz 379 
pounds of pepper for 16 pennies a pound or in percents 50 per hundred of the amount 
of six hundred guilders—fl. 300,4,0—and paid in cash an interest of 7's percent of 600 
guilders—44,16,0—total fl. 345,0,0. On August 15, anno 1615 paid to Dirck Pietersz the 
amount of two hundred and fifty-five guilders as repayment for amortization. On 


February 6, 1618 paid to Dirck Pietersz Straetmaker the amount of three hundred and 
seventy-five guilders as liquidation of 62! 
paid to Dirck Pietersz re 37! 


2 percent of 600 guilders. 
» percent of 600 guilders—fl. 225. 


On April 9, 1620 
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ELECTRONICS 


SWORDS AND 
PLOWSHARES 


Have the electronics firms 
become too dependent upon 
the Pentagon? Hoffman 
Electronics’ Leslie Hoffman 
thinks they have. 


THROUGH two years of trading frenzy 
in electronics stocks there have been 
a few still, small voices suggesting that 
all might not be entirely well with the 
legion of small and medium-sized 
electronics companies that have sprung 
up with the missile era. Last month, 
one important manufacturer of elec- 
tronics equipment came right out and 
said so. The speaker: President H. 
Leslie Hoffman of Los Angeles’ Hoff- 
man Electronics Corp. The occasion: 
a meeting of the Western Electronic 
Manufacturers Association (300 mem- 
ber firms). 

“Many of our people,” said Hoffman 
of the industry, “have never designed, 
manufactured or sold any other 
tomer except the government. 
Our marketing knowhow today is at 
the stage where our engineering was 
in late 1943.” 

The emphasis electronic firms place 
on military markets is starkly illus- 
trated by industry sales figures. Al- 
though, between 1950 and last year. 
electronics volume grew a_ handy 
205°, to $7.9 billion, sales to non- 
military customers grew only 83', 
Where defense dollars contributed 
19°, of volume in 1950, last year they 
accounted for 52°, 

Taking Out Insurance. What made 
Hoffman's observation of special mo- 
ment was the fact that the outlook for 
military procurement had suddenly 
become tenuous indeed. Last month, 
the Pentagon announced a new round 
of cutbacks and cancellations in air- 
craft projects, warned that more such 
prunings may lie ahead. 

Clearly the expansion of civilian 
markets would provide something of 
an insurance policy against such con- 
tractions in defense work. It 
might serve to protect many compa- 
nies to an extent against the industry 
shake-out many experts believe lies 
ahead. Hoffman himself (whose com- 
pany gets about two fifths of its sales 
from commercial products) maintains 
an attitude of both optimism and cau- 
tlousness. 


cus- 


also 


“Just because a company is 
in this industry,” points out Hoffman's 
Hoffman, “is no guarantee of success 
It is a safe assumption that ten years 
from now there will be more people 
employed by fewer companies in this 
field.” 


ForBES, SEPTEMBER 15, 1959 
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Now... Anaconda Aluminum Foil brings 
tempting dishes from the world’s finest chefs 
right into your home 


The rigid foil containers above have two 
things in common: All were made to hold 
baked or frozen food. All were made of 
Anaconda Aluminum Foil. In 1958 alone. 
Anaconda produced hundreds of millions 
of aluminum foil containers of all shapes 
and sizes. 

Versatile aluminum foil brings so many 
advantages to the food field. It makes 
packaging far more convenient and attrac- 
tive. besides being moisture-proof, taste- 
proof, odorproof and lightweight. The list 
of products packaged better with alumi- 
num grows steadily longer. Take frozen 


ForBES, SEPTEMBER 15. 


foods, a prime user of foil: last year, 
frozen foods alone rang up total sales of 
close to four billion dollars. By 1965, econ- 
omists tell us, Americans will be buying 
five to six times more! Truly, this foil- 
inspired packaging revolution is 
getting started. 


just 


Joining vigorously in the development 
of America’s aluminum future, Anaconda 
has blended all its aluminum facilities 
into one new subsidiary, Anaconda Alu- 
minum Company. The result is an inte- 
grated organization embracing almost 
every phase of aluminum production 


from alumina to pig and ingot through to 
the fabrication of commercial products 
such as foil. coiled and flat sheet, rod, bar. 
structurals, tube and extruded shapes. 

In addition, substantial quantities of 
wire ingot are supplied to another Ana- 
Wire and 


Cable Company, for the production of a 


conda subsidiary, Anaconda 
wide range of aluminum wire and cable 
electrical conductors. 

Anaconda’s growth in aluminum is a 
typical example of a development program 
that seeks to offer better products and 
services to both industry and consumer. 


General Offices: Lovisvilie 1, Kentucky 
Reduction Plant: Columbia Falls, Montane 


Fabricating Plants Terre Maute, ing 


Lourswille, Ay 


For Lawn, N J. + San Gabriel, Calif 
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Here are three manufacturing plants recently constructed in Georgia 
for national concerns. As you see, their costs are far below those 
prevailing elsewhere for comparable structures. This is just one of 
many reasons why so many progressive firms are locating in Georgia, 
heartland of the expanding southeastern market. 
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WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY ee 
Our new building cost data book contains photographs = 
and complete specifications of many recently constructed 
plants, together with cost information. You'll find it highly ¢« 
interesting. = 
E. A. YATES, Jr., Manager 


Industrial Development Division 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


Box 1719W Atlanta 1, Ga. Phone: JAckson 2-6121 


NATURAL GAS 


THE UNORTHODOX 
GASMAN 


Bill Marbury has _ never 

feared the unorthodox in his 

ambitions to expand Missis- 
sippi River Fuel Corp. 


Witt1iam G. Marsury, chairman of 


| the Mississippi River Fuel Corp.,* is 


a man with an eye on the horizon and 
a penchant for unorthodox ways of 
reaching after it. Last month Mar- 
bury was at his unorthodox best. The 
pipeline company he heads, announced 
Marbury, had bought 100,000 shares 
of stock in the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road. Added to the 200,000 shares it 
bought earlier this year, Mississippi 
River Fuel now owned no less than 
15% of the railroad’s stock. 

Why was a natural gas pipeline 
buying stock in a railroad? The an- 
swer seemed to be that Marbury 
thought he saw in MoPac stock a way 
to kill two birds with one stone. One 
bird was the MoPac route which runs 
from the gas-rich Gulf Coast of Texas 
to St. Louis, Missouri, where Mar- 
bury’s company is the No. One gas 
supplier. The land along those tracks 
could furnish valuable right-of-way 
for new pipelines. “We serve the 
same areas,” commented Marbury, 
“and it might be advantageous for 
both companies to lay a pipeline along 
the railroad.” 

Even if this plan does not work out, 
however, Stockholder Marbury thinks 
he has made a shrewd investment for 
Mississippi River Fuel. “We have 
great expectations for the road,” says 
he stoutly. “We like its cash position 
and its strength in the railroad busi- 
ness.” 

Scheme After Scheme. Considering 
his unorthodox past, Marbury’s pres- 
ent erratic venture is not at all sur- 
prising. Since Marbury took over 
Mississippi management in 1949, he 
has tried one way after another to 
expand its business. All of them were 
logical. But only a few have worked. 

Marbury started out in 1950 by 
organizing a gas and oil producer, 
which now supplies 7% of Missis- 
sippis gas. Four years later he 
formed a subsidiary to sell chemicals 
and other products to oil drillers 
These, along with a gas line system 
from east Texas and northwest Louisi- 


| ana to the St. Louis area, are the 


*Mississippi River Fuel Corp Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 393,. Price range (1959) 
| high, 4134; low, 35. Dividend (1958): $1.60 
| Indicated 1959 payout: $1.60. Earnings pe: 
share (1958): $1.96. Total assets: $130 million 

| Ticker symbol: MIS 
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core of Mississippi's operations today 

“They Didn’t Want Us.” But they 
have never been enough for Marbury. 
For awhile he wanted to combine | 
Mississippi with St. Louis’ Laclede 
Gas and thus form an integrated sys- 
tem. He even went so far as to invest 
$1.8 million in Laclede. “But, when we | 
asked for representation on the 
board,” Marbury recalls, “they didn't 
want us. Public opinion, they said, 
demanded that we deal at arm’s 
length with each other. So we sold 
out in 1952—at a profit.” 

Undaunted, Marbury tried two years 
later to get control of Arkansas- 
Louisiana Gas. But that idea became 
“impractical,” too, and it was dropped 
in 1956. Nevertheless, Marbury man- 
aged to pick up a profit from the 
investment of about $2 million. 

Still another hope died last May 
when Mississippi sold its 57,969 shaves 
of Missouri Portland Cement. “The 
old management and I had the idea 
of making Missouri Portland a part 
of Mississippi,” explains Marbury 
“But new management came in and 
changed its mind. We got discouraged 
and_ sold.” Marbury did, however, 
salvage one thing again from the deal 
a handsome capital gain of $1.6 mil- 
lion on the stock. 

A Fight for Markets. Marbury’s ven- 
tures have not been limited to buying 
into other companies. Four years 
ago he spent $16 million to build a 
plant to make ammonia fertilizer from 
natural gas. “We thought it was a 
good business,” says Marbury today. 
“Trouble was, everybody else thought 
so too, and too many people got into 
it. There was a fight for markets, so 


last June we sold out to Armour & | 
Co.” Adds Marbury: “We made a 


little money on the deal, and we have 
a nice contract to supply Armour with 
gas.” 

But with all his buying and trading, 
Marbury has yet to reach that lofty 
business horizon he keeps eying. 
Cver the past four years, it is true, 
his schemes have increased Missis- 


sippi River’s revenues by 77',, to 
$77.3 million. But profits over that 
same period rose by only 12‘,, to 


$1.96 a share. And even in the first 
half of this year, when net increased 
56°, (to $1.56 a share), at least part 
of the gain came from a temporary 
rate increase which may have to be 
refunded by Federal Power Commis- 
sion order. 

Yet whether he runs pipelines over 
the MoPac tracks or not, unorthodox 


William Marbury has one point in | 


his favor. Whenever he makes an 
outside investment, he generally suc- 
ceeds in racking up a tidy little capital 
gain for the stockholders of Missis- 
sippi River Fuel. 
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Because of Product leadership... 


Sales of Case industrial machines nave increased over 50O% 
| in 3 years—ahead of any other major company in the industry. 


J. |. Case Company, Racine, Wis. 
Worldwide Sales and Service 


CASE. PAS 8/6 PROFITS 
ROADBUILDING | 
ON TRENCHING JOBS 
C IN SAND AND GRAVEL OPERATION | 
‘ J | 
Hi OWNER 


DRUGS 


WRONG PRESCRIPTION? 


Wall Street's prescription for growth has always includ- 


ed a big dose of ethical drug stocks. 


But if recent 


trends continue, the formula may have to be modified. 


“Ts the ethical drug industry in danger 
of destroying itself in the next twenty 
years?” asked George B. Stone, a 
Pfizer divisional chief, at a Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers Association 
meeting last spring. Stone’s provoca- 
tive remark went largely unnoticed 
outside the industry. Especially so 
on Wall Street. After all, wasn’t the 
ethical drug industry almost the prime 
growth business? Hadn't its shares, 
rising a fast 143°, paced the recent 
bull market? 

But nobody in the industry laughed. 
The drug makers knew only too well 
that the operating pattern of the in- 
dustry has recently been pointing to 
an unmistakable flattening of their 
growth curve—at least so far as profits 
are concerned. Pfizerman Stone’s 
chief complaint: “Our aim has be- 
come to make obsolete our latest prod- 
ucts through our own research effort.” 

Too Many Cures? Nobody in the in- 
dustry was worried that the ethical 
drug makers might research them- 
selves out of business in this century. 
What did worry many was the fear 
that the fast increasing rate of prod- 
uct obsolescence may cut even deeper 
than it already has (see chart) into 
the traditionally high profit margins 
of the ethical drug makers. The fact 
is that in recent years new ethical 
drugs, that is, drugs sold only under 
a doctor’s prescription, have been 
reaching the market in steady high 
volume. Thus, while in 1956, 401 new 
ethical drugs were released, in 1957, 
400 were put on sale, last year 370. 


ABBOTT’S CAIN: 


SCHERI 


BROWN: 


The effect of this, of course, has 
been to limit the profit opportunity 
of new drugs by cutting down their 
period of market leadership. For ex- 
ample, Schering Corporation’s Meti- 
corten and Meticortelone were intro- 
duced in 1955 to combat rheumatoid 
arthritis, asthma and allergies. They 
quickly superseded ordinary cortisone. 
The new products held market domi- 
nance for just three years. Last year 
they were decisively challenged by 
products brought out by Upjohn, 
American Cyanamid’s Lederle Labs, 
Olin Mathieson’s Squibb Division. 

Nevertheless, by comparison with 
later developments, Schering’s Presi- 
dent Francis C. Brown had a good 
lead. Meticorten and Meticortelone 
helped quadruple his sales from $19 
million in 1954 to $80 million in 1957. 
By contrast, Upjohn’s Orinase had a 
far rougher time of it. An oral anti- 
diabetic and the first of its type, it 
was brought out in 1957. But it was 
challenged in less than a year by 
Pfizer’s Diabinese. 

Or consider the case of Parke, Davis’ 
Quadrigen, a 4-in-1 vaccine for diph- 
theria, tetanus, whooping-cough and 
polio released in mid 1959. Quadrigen 
was hardly on the market before 
Allied Labs’ President John L. McKee 
announced that he would have Com- 
pligen, a comparable product, out be- 
fore the year’s end. 

Profits Take Time. Competition is a 
fact of life, and drugmen can hardly 
expect immunity from it. But a new 
drug is an expensive proposition. It 


PFIZER’S McKEEN: 
is narrow-range research the key to profits? 


WHO'S ON TOP? 


The sharp 1959 business recovery 
notwithstanding, seven top ethical 
drugs producers have seen their 
average profit curve continue to 
bend downward this year. Mean- 
while the big makers of proprietary 
drugs, after coming through the re- 
cession virtually unscathed, are en- 
joying the highest profit margins in 
years. Result: an agonizing reap- 
praisal in Wall Street. where ethi- 
cals were long held in highest favor. 


Net per $ of Sales 
¢ Leading 
14 Ethical Drags Cos 


Th 
9 Proprietary Drugs Cos. 
- i j 
1956 1957 1958 1959 
half) 


costs upwards of $3 million to research 
and produce it. Given a few years of 
market dominance at the high prices 
prevailing for drugs, the cost can be 
recouped with a handsome profit be- 
sides. “But all too often a new product 
does not get the market time to 
recover its investment before it is 
rendered obsolete by an improved 
product,” says Raymond E. Snyder, 
financial vice president of Merck & 
Co. “Some estimates put the average 
life of a new pharmaceutical product 
as low as 2.5 years.” 

Quadrigen, for example, will have 
only six months of competition-free 
sale. Yet it is, says Parke, Davis’ Presi- 
dent Harry J. Loynd, “the result 
of several years of research and de- 
velopment.” Research in the drug in- 
dustry comes high. At 7c of the sales 
dollar it costs about double the aver- 
age for the chemical industry and more 
than three times what industry at 
large spends on research. 

Racing Obsolescence. As the chart 
on this page shows, net profit margins 
in ethical drugs have been declining 
for the past 18 months. Meanwhile, 
margins for their humbler cousins, 
the proprietary (7.e., non-prescription ) 
drugs, have begun to climb. Ethical 
and proprietary drugs have not re- 
versed their profit roles—at least not 
yet. But the trend is hardly reassur- 
ing. George R. Cain’s Abbott Lab- 
oratories, which netted 11.4c on the 
sales dollar in 1957 and lle in 1958, 
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Looking Ahead with 
Latin America 


by Henry B. Sargent, President 


American & Foreign Power Company Inc. 


Private enterprise demonstrates daily its 
confidence in Latin America. Investment 
plans are going forward in many fields to 
supply the goods and services to meet 
tomorrow’s needs. 

The economic growth of Latin America 
in recent years has been truly remark- 
able. The area’s natural resources are 
among the most abundant in the world. 
Forward-looking pians for industrial de- 
velopment promise even more growth in 
the future. Many groups, both public 
and private, are working to strengthen 
the traditional partnership between the 


Americas—a partnership based on mu- 
tual need, mutual advantage and mutual 
respect. 

The companies of our System begin here 
a series of messages which will point to 
the sound progress being made today in 
Latin America. As Latin America grows, 
demand for electric light and power 
grows. In supplying this need — now and 
for the future —in the areas they serve, 
the companies of the American & For- 
eign Power System join with many other 
companies in looking ahead with Latin 
America. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER SYSTEM 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER COMPANY INC. 
100 Church St., New York 7, N.Y . 


Associated electric companies in the following countries 
ARGENTINA—Empresas Eléctricas Argentinas + BRAZIL—Emprésas Elétricas Group of Companies « CHILE—Cia. Chilena de 
Electricidad « COLOMBIA—Cia. Colombiana de Electricidad « COSTA RICA—Cia. Nacional de Fuerza y Luz « CUBA—Cia. Cubana de 
Electricidad ECUADOR—Empresa Eléctrica del Ecuador « GUATEMALA—Empresa Eléctrica de Guatemaia MEXICO—Impulsora 
Group of Companies « PANAMA—Cia. Panamefia de Fuerza y Luz « VENEZUELA—Cia. Anénima Luz Eléctrica de Venezuela 
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netted only 9.5c in the first half of 
1959. 

Fifth-ranking druggist Pfizer saw 
its net drop 3% in 1959's first half, 
despite a rise in sales. Pfizer’s Presi- 
dent John McKeen was frank to ad- 
mit that the trouble was “due to con- 
tinued weakness in the prices for 
penicillin, streptomycin, steroids and 
bulk vitamins.” 

These products are, of course, bulk 
non-trademarked products. Yet their 
price weakness clearly shows the pace 
of product obsolescence in the drug 
industry. Penicillin is certainly the 
eldest of wonder drugs, having been 
in general use for over 20 years. But 


streptomycin and the steroid drugs 
have hardly been in general use for 
more than a decade. 

Norrow Spectrum. Though the ethi- 
cal drug companies as a group de- 
clined in profitability in the past year, 
not every company in the group fol- 
lowed the trend. Philadelphia's Smith, 
Kline & French was a notable ex- 
ception. In the years 1956-58 Walter 
Munn’s company has netted an aver- 
age 17.3c on the sales dollar, the next- 
to-highest profit ratio in the group. 
In the first half of 1959 Munn actu- 
ally raised his profit ratio to 19.3% 
on the sales dollar. But SKF is a 
rather special kind of company. Its 


reflects the trend of things at Blaw-Knox 


Blaw-Knox has established a new plateau of op- 


portunity, and since 1955 sales have increased 


more than fifty percent. 


The Continental Foundry and Machine and the 


Aetna-Standard Engineering additions were ac- 


complished through a sound policy of growth 


aimed at maximum enhancement of stockholder 


equity. 


These additions greatly broaden Blaw-Knox 


Opportunities in the dynamic and growing metals 


industries. They, and other substantial changes, 


are typical of new trends at Blaw-Knox. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


1200 Blaw-Knox Building + 


Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


small product list contains less than 
50 items. Stimulants and tranquilizers, 
an important group of drugs affecting 
the central nervous system, accounted 
for 70° of SKF’s sales. By concen- 
trating the 8% of sales he spends in 
research in a specific area, Munn was 
able to establish and hold an advan- 
tage in them. 

Is narrow-range research the secret 
of success? It has worked well for 
Munn. But, as Schering’s Brown points 
out: “There is a large element of good 
fortune in every successful product.” 
Brown, who spends up to 9% of sales 
on research, should know. He claims 
that his experience with cortisone is 
“a perfect example of risks in the 
pharmaceutical field.” After spend- 
ing $1 million for a cortisone plant, 
says he, “we found ourselves entering 
an unprofitable market of which we 
could capture only 10° because we 
were competing with two of the 
largest companies in the industry. 
Fortunately, with our discovery oi 
the ‘Meti’ steroids, we soon over- 
came our cortisone competitors and 
found ourselves holding the leading 
position as a marketer of corticoids. 

Unmatched Success. The drug indus- 
try has no recent parallel to match 
the financial success of Brown's break- 
through. But it must nevertheless go 
on spending heavily for research 
Why? Because, says Brown, “the 
drug industry grows through research 
discoveries.” 

Does this mean that research and 
rapid obsolescence will continue to 
cause profit margins in ethical drugs 
to sag? That is certainly how Merck’s 
President John T. Connor sees it. 
“Lower profit margins,” says he, 
“probably will result from both ever- 
increasing competitive pressure here 
and abroad and rising government re- 
search expenditures.” Abbott's Cain 
argues that it will not. “I for one,” 
says he, “do not believe that ethical 
and proprietary drugs are reversing 
their profit roles.” Chimes in Allied 
Laboratories’ President John McKee: 
“It is only fair to point out that this 
trend toward lower profit margins has 
been most noticeable in the past six 
months and may represent a tempo- 
rary situation.” 

Temporary or no, McKee, has not 
neglected to copper his bets. Up to 
last year sales of his Allied Labs were 
almost equally divided between ethi- 
cal drugs and veterinary drugs. In 
1958 he acquired the Campana Sales 
Co. line of proprietary products (Ayds, 
a weight-reducing candy, Bantron, 
a tobacco-habit cure, etc.). With the 
Campana products now accounting 
for 17° of sales, McKee in the first 
half of 1959 recorded a 25°, 
in net on a 3.4°, 


increase 


increase in sales 
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OIL 


IRISHMAN’S 
DREAM 


Who's afraid of competition 

from big oil? Not Shamrock 

Oil & Gas, which just keeps 
growing despite the odds. 


Down Texas way they still tell the 
story about John J. Sheerin, a Mis- 
sourian of Irish descent and a founder 
of Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp..* and 
the trip he made to Wall Street back 
in 1929. In those days, Shamrock may 
not have shown any profit, but it did 
exhibit an abundant amount of intes- 
tinal fortitude. The story is that 
Sheerin confronted the bankers with 
this boast: “I’m as good as any other 
man in Texas. We're all busted.” 

A Sustained Flow. Last month, as 
Shamrock celebrated its thirtieth an- 
niversary, there was little doubt that 
the Amarillo (Texas)-based com- 
pany had made the grade. The man 
most responsible: J. Harold Dunn, 55, 
who claims rather obscure connections 
with the Ould Sod himself. A Texas 
A&M graduate, Dunn came to Sham- 
rock from Dallas’ Lone Star Gas Co. 
in 1938, ascended to the presidency in 
1945. Over Dunn’s tenure, Shamrock 
has boosted its gross property account 
731°, its gross operating income 684°, 
and its net profit 674°. 

Dunn's growth drive carried his 
company right through the reces- 
sion. During 1958, Shamrock hiked 
its gross volume 1.7%, to $56.5 million, 
improved its earnings 3.1% to $2.62 
per share. More noteworthy was the 
fact that, among 24 domestic integrated 
oil companies, only Shamrock and 
Continental Oil registered increased 
earnings per share. 

Balanced Buildup. Shamrock’s sur- 
prisingly strong performance in 1958 
was a culmination of a multi-faceted 
program Harold Dunn has been press- 
ing forward for years. Upon his 
arrival at Amarillo, Dunn found 
Shamrock predominantly a producer 
of natural gas and extractor of natural 
gasoline. He began to increase drill- 
ing, enlarge refining facilities and get 
Shamrock into retail distribution as 
well. “It is my belief,” says Dunn, 
“that if you want to develop the 
strength that comes from growth, 
youd better compete in the industry 
and not be dependent upon others fo 
your market.” 


Another thing Dunn had decided to 


*Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp. Traded NYSE 
Recent price: 40. Price range (1959) high, 
46'.: low, 37. Dividend (1958): $1.60. Indi- 
cated 1959 payout $1.60. Earnings per share 
(1958) : $2.62. Total assets: $85.5 million. Tick- 
er symbol: SHM 
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do was concentrate his integrated 
efforts in his home area—a _ tight, 
steadily growing region encompass- 
ing the Texas Panhandle and portions 
of adjacent states. To develop Sham- 
rock’s regional stake, Dunn spent an 
average of more than $14 million an- 
nually during 1956-58—more than 
twice the company’s yearly average 


barrels annually During 1958, the 
seed cash Dunn has sown created new 
sales sources and a more profitable 
operating ratio on refinery runs 
Last month, Shamrock was still rid- 
ing an uptrend. For the first half, Dunn 
reported gross up 1.2 to $28.3 mil- 
lion, earnings up 5.9% to $1.38 pe 
share. Current Wall Street estimates 


expenditures over the previous decade. place 1959 earnings at from $2.75 to 

Since 1955, the number of service $2.90 per share vs. $2.62 last year 
stations carrying Shamrock products Dunn admits that such figures are 
has increased from 444 to 624, and within the realm of probability. Says 
sales of refined products have gained he: “We're gaining momentum all the 
from 6 million barrels to 8.1 million _ time.” 


UNIQUE 
ELECTRONIC DATA 
PROCESSING 
NOW IN OPERATION 


CUSTOMER SERVICE 


seven times faster: The first purpose of the electronic data processing was to 
provide an integrated communications system which would improve the quality and speed 
of service to customers. One example: Order entry time from district sales office to mill 
was reduced from seven days to twenty-four hours 


how it started: The work started in 1955 with the designing of integrated forms 
from the sales order to the invoice —that automatically translate to paper tape. for 
teletype transmission, and become the input for electronic computing equipment 


how it succeeded so fast: This account oversimplifies the system) Actually 
it involved: the construction of the most modern network of teletype lines and switching 
equipment in existence; reorgamization and relocation of whole departments: the con 
struction of complete new work centers. This job was accomplished in approximately 
two years by a Task Force which was told to explore the idea and then to accomplish it 

The concept of this system originated with Republic Steel's own customer-conscious 
people. [The Commercial Research Division was responsible for developing the competitive 
values in the system: Accounting Department was basically responsible for developing 
forms and electronic equipment innovations: Order Department for revisions in Republic's 
mill scheduling concepts and procedures 
the next step.. -1960 The data assembled on the original order are recaptur 
able indefinitely and in various combinations. The system will be able to furnish manage 
ment statistics never before so comprehensive —with incomprehensible speed: analysis ot 
incoming orders, mill scheduling: production control; inventory control, cost accountin 
and payroll statistics— providing over-all corporate data so fast that accurate knowledge 
of what is happening and what will happen can be added to what did happen in the past 

This second aspect of Republic's electronic system is so far advanced that the giant 
computers to handle it are just now being produced. Meanwhile, this system ts bein 
proved on smaller equipment 

Today. Republic's data processing is the only system of its kind in the world By 1960 
it will be even more extraordinary 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE OF STANDARD STEELS AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
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FOOD PROCESSORS 


GONE FOREVER? 


The good old days when the 

pineapple was king are prob- 

ably gone forever for Hawai- 

ian Pineapple Co. But diversi- 

fication has at least reversed 

the company’s declining for- 
tunes. 


Tue AvucGustT sun was hot over Hawaii, 
hotter than pineapple growers like to 
have it at the very peak of the can- 
ning season. The rainfall was light, 
lighter than gourmets consider ideal 
for ripening the succulent golden fruit 
to perfection. The outlook, in terms 
of crop size and quality, was for a 
“fair” year at best. 

Just a few years ago, no one would 
have searched the skies more anx- 
iously for rain and cool winds than 
Herbert Cumming Cornuelle, presi- 
dent of Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd.,* 
oldest and biggest pineapple grower 
in the world. Last month, however, 
Hawaiian Pineapple’s youthful presi- 
dent could afford to be fairly sanguine 
about pineapple weather. Thanks to an 
astute, if clearly belated, diversifica- 
tion program, Hawaiian Pineapple 
was now making a decent living out 
of other things besides pineapples. 
The breakdown: pineapple approxi- 
mately 60°, of volume, with such 
other products as fruit cocktails, 
peaches, cherries, tomatoes and beans 
accounting for the rest. 

Better Balance, But... As it showed 
last month in its annual report for 
fiscal 1959 (ended May 31), Hawaiian 
Pineapple rang up the very best sales 
and earnings it had known since it 
diversified its packing operations in 
1955. Sales were up 5.6%, (to a rec- 
ord $91.9 million) over the preceding 
fiscal year, and net operating earnings 
were up a resounding 123',. Net 
profits of $4.2 million were consider- 
ably below the record $5.4 million 
earned back in 1950, but still they 
were the second best in company his- 
tory. “The company,” smiled Cor- 
nuelle, “is making progress.” 

But Hawaiian had a long way to go 
before it could attain the profits it 
once knew. As a diversified packer, 
handling a rich variety of fruits and 
juices in Mainland plants in addition 
to pineapple in Hawaii, the company 
was able to raise its profit margin last 
year to 4.6°, 1950, as a 
one-crop operation, it was able to net 
10.4°, on $51.4 million worth of pine- 
apples alone. 


of sales. In 


Ltd. Traded 
Recent price 
267%; low, 
Indicated 1960 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co., 
Pacific Coast Stock change 
i9%,. Price range (1959) 
Dividend (fiscal 
payout: $1 
31.98. Total assets 


high 
1959): 75¢ 


Earnings per share (fiscal 1959) 
$74.7 million 


HP’S CORNUELLE: 
no longer searching the sky 


O Tempora, O Mores. Unfortunately 
for Hawaiian Pineapple, times have 
changed since 1950. The rise of super- 
markets and the related growth of 
private-brand labels has hurt. So has 
greater competition from other fruit 
products. 

Partly as a result, Hawaiian Pine- 
apple’s net plummeted from a record 
high of $3.61 per share in 1950 to a loss 
of $2.56 per share only two years later. 
A seven-month strike another 
factor in 1952. Unlike such competi- 
tors as Libby, McNeill and Libby and 
California Packing, Hawaiian Pine- 
apple had nothing else to sell in those 
days. 

Late, but Effective. So the company’s 
subsequent diversification, however 
costly, was necessary. Its acquisition, 
for stock, of Mainland 
plants in 1955 instantly 


was 


processing 
reversed a 


FRUIT: 
no longer alone in the field 


downward trend in earnings that 
had been going on for the preceding 
five years. Both put Hawaiian Pine- 
apple solidly into the growing private- 
label business. Both were already 
well established processors of peaches, 
tomatoes, pears and other fruits the 
pineapple grower had never handled 


To get these plants, the company 
expanded the number of common 
shares by 6.7% (to some 1.6 million) 


and issued 28,726 shares of 5% pre- 
ferred stock in 1955. But sales for 
fiscal 1956 showed a 22°. gain, total 
earnings jumped 108°. and net per 
share gained 

But Cornuelle himself frankly con- 
cedes that Hawaiian Pineapple might 
never again reap the kind of profits it 
enjoyed when pineapple weather was 
good, the Dole label dominated the 
field and supermarkets were an iso- 
lated phenomenon. “Our goal is to 
improve our return on invested capi- 
tal,” he says, “but whether we can 
ever attain the results of ten years ago 
is problematical.” 


FOREIGN 


BROKEN TABOO 


In London's City, the dread 
omen arrived—but most in- 


vestors were making too 
much money to care. 
For British investors, the  long- 


awaited red light flashed last month, 
but nobody paid it much attention 
The horrifying news: the yield on 
common stocks (measured by the Fi- 
nancial Times Index of 30 industrials) 
had for the first time in history 
slipped below the yield on “Old Con- 
sols,” the British government 2!2‘, 
bonds that set the tone for the gilt- 
edged market. Paralleling a simila) 
item of faith in the U.S., Britons had 
long held that unless common yields 
were at least 1°, higher than that ot 
Consols, a bad break would be com- 
ing for the market. Yet when the 
stock yields slipped to 4.7‘. vs. the 
Consols’ 4.8°,, there neither a 
market break nor much sign of worry 
in the City, London’s financial district 

Instead, British investors took com- 


Was 


fort in the fact that on the U.S 
market, common stock yields have 
been running below Treasury bonds 


for almost a year, and instead of 
catastrophe, the bull market kept 
roaring along. Anyhow, few City 


brokers were inclined to argue with 
Santa Claus: industrial stock prices 
on the London exchange had jumped 
39.2", over the past year, compared to 


28.5', in the U.S. 
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FOOD PROCESSORS 


RICHER DIET 


Though Pet Milk is not sell- 

ing much more than of yore, 

its stockholders are getting 
more cream off the top. 


Wit apologies to no one, Pet Milk 
Co.* President Theodore R. Gamble 
announced last month that sales, 
earnings and net per share for the 
first half of 1959 were up by the nar- 
rowest of margins—a thin 2°, -3% 

-over the first six months last year. 
“Since we were virtually unaffected 
by last year’s business recession,” 
said he, “we did not have to experi- 
ence a ‘recovery’ in order to get satis- 
factory results.” 

Sour View. Pet's small year-to-year 
gain almost matched the pace of top- 
ranking National Dairy and most of 
its other rivals (exception: arch- 
competitor Carnation Co., whose 
earnings were falling slightly). Never- 
theless, it seemed strange in a way 
for Gamble to be so content with 
the way things were going. As 
one security analyst put it: “Last 
year Pet seemed to be going no place 
fast.” 

On the surface there was some 
justice in this sour view. Smallest 
of the top half-dozen companies in 
the industry, Pet had done less than 
any of them to expand its operations 
or diversify its product line. And this 
at a time when its most important 
product, evaporated milk, was slowly 
but surely losing markets to fresh 
fluid milk and to various dry milk 
products. As a result, Pet had shown 
the slowest growth in sales in its in- 


*Pet Milk Co. Traded NYSE. Recent price 
47. Price range (1959): high, 50; low, 36!, 
Dividend (1958): $1. Indicated 1959 payout 
$1.10. Earnings per share (1958): $3.34. Total 
assets: $62.9 million. Ticker symbol: PET 


PET MILK’S GAMBLE: 
no apologies needed 
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dustry: thus its 1958 volume ($181.9 
million) was less than 9°, higher than 
it was four years before. Meantime, 
the top five companies in the industry 
had boosted sales more than twice as 
fast. 

Turning the Trick. Yet, as an old Wall 
Street maxim has it, “Anyone can 
increase sales; the trick is to increase 
profitable sales.” And on that score 
Gamble indeed has nothing to apolo- 
gize for. While sales were growing 
just 8.8°°, St. Louis-based Pet in- 
creased its earnings nearly 40°, —a 
rate twice as fast as the top five 20°, 
growth rate. What is more, Pet re- 
flected every penny of added earnings 
in stockholders’ net per share (see 
chart). 

In mastering the trick of making 
profitable sales grow, company brass 
are quick to admit, Pet and its rival 
have parted ways in the industry's 
trek into diversification. “We have 
been more prone to stay within 
the dairy industry,” explains Vice 
President Richard S. Jones, the 
soft-spoken man _ in_ charge of 
the company’s diversification pro- 
gram 

Yet staying put has clearly had its 
advantages. Pet's profits in recent 
years have been helped by an im- 
proving balance between fresh milk 
supplies and its own milk needs. Like 
other big companies, Pet must guar- 
antee a market to milk producers in 
its areas and must sell off what it 
can't use through unprofitable “di- 
versionary” sales. Pet, too, has been 
relatively immune to profit-sapping 
price wars in its chief markets 
By contrast, Carnation, according 
to President Alfred M. Ghormley, 
felt the pressure in 1959's first 
half of price cutting on the West 
Coast. 

But that didn’t mean that Pet had 
done nothing about the shrinking 
domestic? market for its evaporated 
milk. To meet the challenge of fresh 
fluid milk, Pet steadily expanded its 
own fluid milk operations, particular- 
ly in the South and Southeast. To 
meet the threat of powdered milks, 
Pet brought out its own brand, last 
year scoring record sales and earnings 
with it 

No Worry. Nor was Pet entirely ig- 
noring diversification outside the 
dairy industry. Its Pet-Ritz fruit and 
berry pies, introduced in 1957, now 
claims to be the largest selling frozen 
pie line in the nation. But on the 
basis of past performance, Pet might 
well be expected to move more slow- 


‘In Europe and other foreign areas, how- 
ever, evaporated milk sales are growing 
Both Pet and Carnation share the resulting 
profits through joint ownership of General 
Milk Co. (Pet 35 Carnation 65°.) which 
produces and sells canned milk in these 
areas 


PET'S PROFITS 


Pet Milk has been something of o 
laggard in making its sales grow... 


10 20 » 
_Sales Growth 1955-1958 | 


Pet Milk 8&8 


... but it has easily beaten the 
industry in boosting profits. 


[ Net/Share Growth 1955-1958 | 


Pet Mitk 


392 


“Industry Average: National Dairy, 


Borden, Foremost, Beatrice 


ly than the rest of the industry for 
some time to come. Carnation, after 
all, had introduced its frozen pie line 
in 1955 

Yet Pet, by moving more slowly, 
has been able to keep a tight grip on 
its promotional budgets in a fiercely 
competitive industry where such costs 
can easily get out of hand and bite 
into profits. To judge by the record, 
Pet's slow pace had its advantages 


COAL 


TAKING COALS 
TO NEWCASTLE? 


With the right coal in the 
right place you can take it a 
lot farther and still make 
money, says Pittston’s Joe 


Routh. 


“Ir a coal man were to lean back and 
dream,” says Joseph P. Routh, presi- 
dent of the Pittston Co (assets 
$175.5 million), “he could hardly think 
of anything better than our Moss 
Number Three mine.” 

Last of the Best. Routh can hold 
forth at great length about the prop- 
erties and advantages of his new 
highly mechanized West Virginian 
mine. He boasts, for example, that “it 
is the largest untouched block of high- 
grade metallurgical coal still left any- 
where in the country.” For Wall 
Street, all Routh needed to prove his 


*Pittston Co. Traded NYSE. Recent price 
69. Price range (1959): high, 747,: low, 62', 
Dividend (1958): $1.20. Indicated 1959 payout 
$1.20. Earnings per share (1958): $3.23. Total 


assets: $175.5 million. Ticker symbol: PCO 
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It’s FUN to work in 


IDAHO 


. . . because your work is near your 
play. This means energetic workers, a 
more stable labor force. Bonus bene- 
fits to expanding industry are favor- 
able tax rates, untapped natural re- 
sources and abundant industrial en- 
ergy. Best of all, Idaho wants to share 
it all with you. 


Idaho Welcomes Industry 


For full information write to the Idaho 
Department of Commerce and Development, 
Room 596, Capitol Building, Boise, Idaho. 


keeps our 
trucks 
rolling 
with less 
WORRY... 
more PROFIT! 
“Now we don’t waste capital or executive time 
procuring and maintaining our trucks. Through 
local National Truck Leasing System facilities, 
the trucks are set up under a flexible, tailor- 
made lease plan, everything-but-the-driver sup- 
plied!’ Write for brochure and name of your 
Nationalease affiliate, locally owned and oper- 
oted, well equipped to give 
YOU this preferred TRUCK- 
LEASING-for-PROFIT service. nationale. 
NATIONAL TRUCK jase 


LEASING SYSTEM A_“ 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE R-9. CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


AREA RESOURCES BOOK 


New book 
explains why | 
the area we 
serve offers 

so much 
opportunity 

to industry. 


Write for FREE COPY 
Box 899, Dept. N 
Salt Loke City 10, Utah 


Serving in 
Utah-Idoho 
Colorade- Wyoming 


| tons a year.” 


| PITTSTON’S MOSS NUMBER THREE: 
feeding the furnaces of a steel-hungry world 


point was a simple set of figures—the 
increase in sales and profits in the 
first half of this year over the first 
half of last. The sales increase from 
$112.4 million to $129.2 million 
amounted to just 15%, but the in- 
crease in net from $2.2 million to $4.3 
million came to a huge 95%. 
Granted, not all of this profitability 
can be attributed to Moss Number 
Three. The six million tons of coal 
a year it could produce at full capac- 


| ity is equal to a good half of Pittston’s 
| entire output in recent years. 


But it 
is without question the most profitable 


| end of Joe Routh’s most profitable 


coal business. In 1958 coal provided 
about half his net profits though ac- 
counting for only 27% of his gross 
revenue. By comparison, his oil dis- 
tribution business accounts for 63° 
of gross but only 21°, of profits. And 
of all the coal Routh mines, none 
comes out of the ground more profit- 
ably than that from Moss Number 
Three. “At full capacity,” says he, 
“Moss Number Three produces at a 
cost considerably below that of any 
other mine.” 

Cream for Skim Milk. Routh’s own 
dream, however, was not realized 
without cost. “Before a ton could be 
marketed,” he recalls, “there had to 
be an investment of $24 million, and 
an additional investment of $6 mil- 
lion to bring capacity up to 6 million 
But the story of Routh’s 
wonderful mine does not begin with 


his $30-million investment. It began 


back in 1944 when Routh, then presi- 
dent of a much smaller Pittston Co., 
became intrigued with the possibilities 
of the stagnating Clinchfield Coal 
Corp. So intrigued was he, in fact, 
that he paid no less than $30 a share 
for a stock then selling at only $11, 


| just to get control. 


“We found,” explains Routh, “that 
for years the previous owners had 
been taking out the skim milk and 


| had left all the cream in the form of 


great reserves of thick seams running 
as high as ten and 12 feet.” (A regular 
coal seam runs between three and 
four feet thick.) 

For Routh, getting Clinchfield was 
a great stroke of luck. But considering 
the state of the coal industry then, it 
took real guts to push that luck. 
Through the Forties and Fifties, 
coal production dipped steadily from 
a 1947 postwar high of 634,620 tons 
to a low of 391,706 tons in 1954, as 
dieselization of the railroads and the 
loss of the home heating market to 
oil and gas took away its traditional 
markets. Yet Joe Routh’s voice could 
even then be heard ardently pro- 
claiming: “The bituminous coal in- 
dustry has turned the corner.” 

The Last Resort. Ignoring the down- 
trend close at hand, Routh quietly had 
a survey made of world resources of 
metallurgical coal. It showed that they 
were dwindling rapidly and that the 
greatest remaining reserves in the 
free world were in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. Sooner or later, 
concluded Routh, the industrial na- 
tions of the free world would have to 
come to the U.S. for their steel-making 
coal. “It takes,’ says Routh, “about 
a ton of metallurgical coal to make a 
ton of steel.” 

This year Routh had shifted his 
attention away from the overseas de- 
mand, though he is sure it is bound 
to rise. Steel stockpiling in the U.S 
pushed demand for metallurgical coal 
38°, above last year at the half-year 
mark. Nevertheless, Routh knows 
that over the long term he has a 
steady and growing market for his 
good and cheap coal in the newly 
coal-poor Old World. “With the right 
coal in the right place, you can carry 
it to Japan and make money,” declares 
Routh. He does. Furthermore, with a 
30-year reserve of high-grade metal- 
lurgical coal at Moss Number Three, 
Routh can be sure that he has plenty 
of the right coal in the right place. 
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1953 , 1954 , 1955 , 1956 1957 1958 MAMI ST ASONOD 
Solid line is computed weekly ond monthly, gives equol weight te T 
1. How much ore we producing? (FRB production index) ontiien = } 
3. How intensively ore we working? (BLS overage weekly hours + = -140 
in manvtacture) j 
4. Are people spending or saving? (FRE deportment store sales) 
5. How much money is circuleting? (FRE bonk debits, 141 key 
centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 ore adjusted for valve of the dollar (1947.49 
= 100), fectors 4 and 5 for seasonal! variation 
Plotted line is a preliminory weekly figure and may not necessarily rt *5 
agree with the revised monthly tote! Dot indicates an 8-day estimate 
bosed on tentative figures for five components all of which ore subject 
loter revision. * 
130 
a 125 
120 
= 115 
| 
| 
July August Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. Jan Feb. March = April May June July 
(Prelim.) 
Production 134.0 136.0 137.0 138.0 141.0 142.0 143.0 145.0 147.0 150.0 153.0 155.0 153.0 
Employment 115.3 115.3 116.1 115.6 116.2 116.2 116.6 116.8 117.5 118.6 119.2 119.8 120.2 
Hours 98.2 99.2 100.0 99.5 100.0 101.0 100.0 100.3 100.8 101.0 101.5 102.0 101.3 
Sales 131.2 137.8 127.4 125.8 127.2 133.6 126.2 130.3 132.1 131.2 134.2 134.2 137.0 
Bank Debits 153.6 148.1 150.7 145.5 147.7 151.3 158.7 159.3 157.7 164.7 165.9 162.6 169.6 
INDEX 126.5 127.3 126.2 124.9 126.4 128.3 129.0 130.3 131.0 133.1 134.8 134.7 136.2 
today? One thing seems certain: If 
T H EM AR 4 E T 0 U TLO 0 K there is later to be widespread disil- 
lusionment, it won'’t—unlike 1937 on 
1957—come from the business front 
by SIDNEY B. LURIE 
; F There is nothing wrong with the 
Indian Summer economy that settlement of the steel 
strike won't cure. Witness the fact 
THIS is a somewhat awkward time for in a national holi- that paperboard orders, an_ index 
the market columnist. It’s not that day honoring the which always precedes the main 
the heads of state meetings introduce workingmanwhich trend, moved to record highs in past 
a fearsome “something new’ which has_ been  cele- months 
can only be compensated by sharply — brated since 1894. Nor would it reflect an unhealthy 


lowe 


prices. With defense spending It’s just that Labor and unwieldy speculative background, 
representing less than 9°, of our Gross Day is psycholog- “ a stale long interest, as in 1929 and 
National Product, and our economy _ ically synonomous 1946. The summer 1959 advance was 
expanding, any cutbacks would be with the fall season, and Fall always much less emotional than that of a 
relatively painless to business as a_ spells a subtle change in investor at- year ago, and this highly selective 


whole. The impact would be essen-  titudes. Inertia and indifference are phase of markets has been freer of 


tially localized—and it’s already been 
reflected in the affected groups, some 
of which, incidentally, have begun to 
look interesting. 

Rather, Labor Day presents us with 
the end of one, and the beginning of 
another, “economic year.” It is a holi- 
day, which traditionally marks the 
opening of a new chapter in the 
never-ending book of stock market 
cycles. True, there is nothing magic 
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boarded up along with summer cot- 
tages. The tempo quickens, interest 
heightens, for this is the time of year 
when industry normally its 
second wind. Each year, the shape of 
things to come is by now fairly evi- 
dent, with the result that disillusion- 
ment or disappointment are quick to 
be reflected 

If this be the “why” of past un- 
pleasant market chapters, what about 


regains 


speculative excesses than many of the 
past. Furthermore, unlike the situa- 
tion at past turning points, the entire 
Free World is prospering. A_ bull 
market is not an United 
States invention 

If anything, the chief limiting force 
today rests in a behind-the-scenes in- 


exclusive 


tangible represented by the premium 
America is willing to pay 
partnership in industry. As was noted 


to have a 
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AUTO STOCKS 


Who Will Prosper and Who Will Get 
Hurt by the Entry of the “Big 
Three” Into the Small Car Field? 


ym er STOCK values and earnings may be due for a big reshuffle as a 
result of the forthcoming competitive struggle of the “Big Three” in the 
small car field. Despite the unanimous optimism of the three major car manu- 
facturers, the Value Line Survey's current analysis of the automobile industry 
suggests that somebody is going to get hurt. Nevertheless, the Value Line finds 
that one of the “Big Three” is a most promising holding for the speculative 
minded in the forthcoming Donnybrook. 

The prospect for the automotive parts suppliers is mixed... caution is 
the watchword here. Fourteen of the rf) automotive stocks analyzed by the 
Survey are in the lowest quintile Rank among 800 stocks for Appreciation 
Potentiality in the next 3-5 years. Seven offer above Average Yield during 
the coming 12 months and 5 are in the top (1) rank for Appreciation Poten- 
tiality over a 3 to 5 year pull. The Survey clearly and mathematically dis- 
criminates among stocks in terms of their Safety, Appreciation, Growth and 
Income characteristics. Specific Index numbers are given to each stock for 
each of these four universally desirable attributes, enabling you to determine 
specifically how efficient each would be for you in the light of your personal 
investment objectives. For your own safety and peace of mind it would 
pay you to read this study, available to you without extra charge as part of 


this special offer: 
SPECIAL GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


To inform your judgment as to the best values for you among autome- 
tive stocks at this time, we invite you to accept the special $5 offer described 
below. It will include, without additional charge, the 78-page Survey con- 
taining full-page reports on the securities of 33 leading Automobile and Auto- 
motive Parts manufacturers, as well as probing analyses of 29 Airline and 
Aircraft stocks —each report including objective, mathematically derived 
Rankings for Appreciation (Probable Market Performance in the Next 12 
Months), for Growth (Appreciation Potentiality over a 3-5 year pull), for 
Income (Yield Expectancy in the next 12 months), and for Safety (Quality- 
Grade). Among the stocks reported upon: 
American Airlines —Chryster Corp. General D 
American Motors - Douglas Aircraft General Motors 
bell Aircraft Eastern Air Lines Libbey-Owens-Ford Studebaker-Packard 
Bendix Aviation Electric Auto-Lite Lockheed Aircraft imken Roller Bearing 
Borg-Warner Ford Motor Co. North American Aviation Trans World Airlines 
Co. Ford Motor Co.cf Canada = Raybestos-Manhattan United Airlines 

Under this offer, you will also receive — by return mail — a = copy 
of the Value Line's new 31-page study “Security Selection During a Period of 
Inflation” — together with the latest Value Line Summary of Advices on 804 
Major Stocks and 50 Special Situations, with Value Line's objective measure- 
ments of Intrinsic Value, Quality, Yield and Appreciation Potentiality. And 
for only $5 (just half the regular pro rata fee) you will receive (a) the next 
4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey with full page reports on each of 
250 stocks, (b) a new Special Situation Recommendation, (c) a Supervised 
Account Report, (d) two Fortnightly Commentaries, and (e) Weekly Sup- 
plements. (The annual subscription rate is $120.) 


THE VALUE LINE Investment Survey 


Republic Aviation 
Stewart-Warner 


To take advantage of this Special Offer; 
fill out and mail coupon below. 


Zone State 
Send $5 to Dept. FB-137 


THE VALUE LINE Investment Survey 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., Inc. 
The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


| at the turn of the month, the stock 

| market balance sheet is not as ef- 

| fervescent as it was a year ago this 
time. If this is the case, and time 
alone will prove, or disprove the 
point, it means that the previous urge 
to own equities at any price, at any 
yield, has subsided. In turn, this 

| spells a ceiling to price-times-earnings 
ratios which will be translated into a 
broad trading range rather than a 
continued spirited advance in the 
averages. 

This is not a fearful prospect. For 

' one thing, if there is to be a change 
in price-times-earnings ratios, it will 
be a slow-moving rather than a fast- 
acting development. And it will occur 

| under the cover of brilliant fourth- 
quarter earnings. Secondly, as was 
evidenced in the early postwar years 
when the averages held in a broad 
trading range while earnings were 
rising, there can be many individual 
opportunities. Thirdly, fact remains 
that the temporarily halted business 
boom has been the chief force behind 
the market upturn. This is the reason 
that the August chapter of market 
history was labeled a natural, normal 
intermediate reaction rather than the 
beginning of a major decline. 

Matter of fact, as this column goes 
to press, the market itself has been 
hinting that August was more a sum- 
mer squall than the start of a fall 
hurricane. Witness the fact that al- 
though the Dow industrial average 
declined some 40 points between July 
31 and August 19, roughly 13°, of the 
list actually advanced, and another 
20°, declined only fractionally. Thus, 
one third of the stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchan je were in- 
different to an important average- 
wise decline. This is as it should be! 
How can generalizations be produc- 
tive when the business news is daily 
criss-crossed with items of varying 
im»ortance? Vitamin prices are at 
all-time lows, but the utility industry 
has started a new expansion program. 
The world faces an over-supply of 
crude oil, but the domestic industry is 
getting its house in order. 

It won't require much of a change 
in sentiment to focus attention on the 
bric individual potentials, and there 
are many. For example, with the 
nation facing one of the worst freight 
car shortages in postwar history, the 
already-revived railroad equipment 
industry has a bright outlook carrying 
int» 1960. American Steel Foundries, 
around 68°4, with an $8 earnings po- 
tential next year, is our speculative 
tavorite 

With a_ record-high 46 million 
children returning soon to school, re- 
tailers are facing one of the best 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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My fortune-building formula is for in- 
vestors with small funds rapidly to acquire 
financial independence. I have done re- 
search to that end for nearly fifty years. 
More than five thousand investors can 
testify to the fortune-building success of 
my discoveries. The formula is very sim- 
ple. We find you the basic potentials of 
growth in low price stocks. Holding these 
basic growth values has quickly doubled 
the funds of clients time and again. Our 
current recommendations are selling at 
about ten percent of their potential values. 

Thirty years of conspicuous success for 
clients has built us pre-eminent recogni- 
tion for our fortune-building formula 
That is why over five thousand investors 
are reading our weekly “Stock Market 
Appraisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers found that 
discovering fundamental growth values is 
the basic factor in fortune-building. No 
wonder so many investors are anxious to 
keep in contact with our recommendations. 


~$UCH OPPORTUNITIES COME 
NLY ONCE IN A LIFE-TIME 


Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor sele« 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a special situation at four that 
went to twenty-four. Not many months 
ago we advised our subscribers to buy 
another discovery below four dollars that 
quickly went near twenty and now looks 
much higher. We expect many of the 
discoveries we are recommending to dou- 
ble current cheap prices many times 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research 
That alone will offset the rising cost of 
living. Fortune-building requirements call 
for at least a fifty percent fund gain each 
year. Instead, too many investors see their 
cash values shrink 

Not so long ago when one of our dis- 
coveries was selling near three dollars we 
said, “a few hundred shares bought now 
should pay for the future education of 
children, soon pay off the mortgage or 


This demand from everywhere for our wale H. a ers oT provide security for old age.” It went up 
reliable guidance in selecting special INVESTMENT ANALY: immediately and advanced about one 
growth values forced us to publish our Who, from devoting many years building fortunes thousand percent on the American Stock 
comments in inexpensive weekly analytical for investors, wrote “America Tomorrow,”’ called Exchange and promises much greater 

j the most far-seeing economic guide for the 


guidance bulletins which are now being future.’ sent free to 


read by thousands of investors each week. Safety Rules” for Investors and Traders 


clients with his ‘27 growth Now, we are about to recommend 
other low price growth situations that also 


To buy low-price long-term growth situ- 
ations before the public recognizes their 
potential values largely eliminates the hazards of speculation 
Now, thanks to the discovery made while evaluating fundamental 
psychological factors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry 
Formula, we follow the rules that make for growth. Currently we 
anticipate a long bull market in natural commodity growth stocks 
We are exploring the field to uncover the issues that show the 
greatest fortune-building potentials. 

Ignoring the rules for fortune-building, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Unfortunately, investors and traders 
are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy when they 
should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect clients 
against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. 

We build on growth, not petty profits. One may not go broke 
taking quick profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select 
growth values in their infancy that are independent of adverse 
conditions. This makes all the difference between failure and 
fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War thi- 
was almost the only service to see a long rising market ahead 
Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu 
lating fortunes, who welcome weekly technical data and a 
diagnosis of our growth situations we recommend for substantial 
income and rapid growth. 


CAPITAL GAINS—NOT DIVIDENDS—BUILD FORTUNES 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in 
an advancing market and be sure of a profit. He has slight 
knowledge of stock market psychology and the dangers of 
following distribution activitv. He knows next to nothing of the 
research needed in selecting growth values. He does not know 
how few are impulsed by the special advantages we look for in 
our discoveries. 


promise such unusual capital gains 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone says is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts.” 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
this service he has foreseen all the important market changes.” 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 


We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in 


vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 


only from factually appraising under-priced investment oppor 
tunities. Without such guidance there is small hope for the indi 
vidual in his quest for financial independence. Remember, there 
are rules for fortune-building 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your investment problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Coatect Service to re 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send twenty-five dollars ask for the names of our low-price 
growth discoveries that we expect to more than double during 
the next few weeks: And also request “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. Now 
ix the time to switch stocks too high into growth stocks too low 
Annual subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal 
comments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 4, Long Island, 
N.Y. (instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25 
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Suppose 
you want to sell 
10,000 shares 


of some stock... 


From time to time that might | 


happen, we know. And when it 
does, you probably prefer a mini- 
mum of publicity. You don’t want 
to depress the price of your stock. 
And you would like to complete 
the transaction as fast and effi- 
ciently as possible. 


If that’s your situation, maybe | 
you—like an increasing number of | 
other individuals and institutions | 


—would like to place privately a 
large block of securities. 


So far this year, for example, we 
have successfully concluded dozens 


of such sales involving many thou- | 


sands of shares of securities . 
found we could usually complete 
the transactions in a matter of 
hours. 


Here are some of the reasons 
why: Because we belong to every 
major securities exchange . . . Be- 
cause we have a national network 
of 120 offices . . . Because we've 
linked those offices by more than 
100,000 miles of private wire and 
can quickly canvass literally thou- 
sands of contacts from coast-to- 


coast for evidence of interest in a 


given security. 


If those facilities can ever be 
useful to you, either in the sale or 
purchase of large blocks of securi- 
ties, we'll be happy to consult with 
you at your convenience—and in 
confidence —of course. Simply con- 


tact William H. Culbertson, Vice 


President, Sales Division. 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 


New Directions 


Wuite I was on vacation, the Dow- 
Jones industrial average advanced to 
a new high of 678.10 from which it 
reacted to a low of 646.53 several 
weeks later. Subsequently, it recov- 
ered to around 655 (as this is writ- 
ten). The reaction to date has not 
amounted to much in relation to the 
Dow-Jones averages. However, in 
the case of some individual stocks, it 
has been rather sharp, to say the 
least, as witnessed by the large list 
of new lows recently recorded. I 
think the chances are that the “worst” 
is over for the time being and that, 
before too long, the general list will 
recover, perhaps to new high ground 
by the year-end. Nonetheless, I 
frankly believe that many of the so- 
called growth and glamour stocks 
have “had it” for quite some time, 
and I suggest that should these stocks 
rally, as they probably will, readers 
do some profit-taking. Meanwhile, 
there will continue to be opportuni- 
ties for investors in selected good- 
grade issues, the following of which 
still appear attractive. 

Consolidation Coal (formerly Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal), an old 
favorite of this column, has been a 
rather lackluster stock during the last 
two years. However, during recent 
weeks, while the market has been re- 
actionary, CSC slowly advanced to a 
new high of 40, which brings to mind 


| the Wall Street axiom “Buy the stock 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by J. DONALD GOODWIN 


that won’t go 
down in a declin- 
ing market. It will 
probably lead the 
rise.” During the 
last 18 months or 
so, the stock has 
held between 30 
and 40 and is now currently selling 
in the upper part of this range, where 
it gives every indication of breaking 
out on the upside. It is my opinon 
that a price of 50-55 is entirely pos- 
sible in due time. 

The company is the largest com- 
mercial bituminous coal producer in 
the United States, operating 35 mines 
with an annual capacity of over 40 
million tons. Properties are located 
in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Virginia and are highly mech- 
anized. In addition, the company op- 
erates a 108-mile pipeline from Cadiz, 
Ohio to Cleveland, which delivers 1.2 
million tons to the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co. Management is top- 
notch, and is planning for the future 
in a big way, having spent over $130 
million (internally generated) in the 
last four years for expansion and re- 
search in coal chemistry. To supple- 
ment its regular business, Consolida- 
tion also produces, through its jointly 
owned Mountaineer Carbon Co., 
high-quality carbons which are used 
in the making of electrodes. A chem- 
ical plant is also operated in Newark 
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Finances of the company are ex- 
tremely strong, with a current ratio 
of current assets to current liabilities 
of nearly 5 to 1. Cash items alone are 
nearly 2% times current liabilities. 
Capitalization consists of $21.9 million 
in funded debt and 9,220,376 shares of 


common stock, of which 25% is | 
owned by the M.A. Hanna Co. Earn- | 
ings during recent years have fluctu- | 
ated between $2 and $2.90 per share | 
and should be in the neighborhood of | 


$2.75 a share this year. Beginning in 


1960, earnings should be on the in- | 


crease, particularly because utility 
companies and other customers are 
expected to show an increase in their 
coal requirements. Current annual 
dividend, $1.20. 


Kendall Co., a newcomer to this | 


column and also to the New York 
Stock Exchange (listed June 1959), 
was incorporated in Massachusetts 
in 1924, at which time the company 


was known as Kendall Mills. The | 
company manufactures a diversified | 


line of products, including cotton 
surgical dressings, textile specialties 
and allied products, including ab- 
sorbent cotton, gauze bandages, 
“Curad” plastic bandages, “Curity” 
surgical dressings, adhesive tape, 
gauze diapers, cheesecloth; industrial 
textiles and dish towels, Bauer and 
Black elastic stockings, first-aid kits, 
“Bike” athletic supporters, Blue Jay 
foot products and “Polyken” pres- 
sure-sensitive industrial tapes, etc. 

In addition, through its Chicago 
division, Kendall also manufactures 
foam-rubber coated materials. Nine- 
teen plants are located in this country 
and abroad. Sales last year were 
$103.3 million and consisted of 45°, 
in health products, 33% in textiles, 
with the balance in non-textile items. 
The company’s surgical dressing busi- 
ness has increased impertantly in 
recent years, and it is expected that 
this trend will continue. Earnings for 
the first half of this year were $2.10 
a share vs. $1.35 a share for the same 
period a year ago, so that full year’s 
results could exceed $4 vs. $3.60 a 
share last 

Balance sheet items are quite 
strong, with a current ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities of 7.8 to 1 
Capitalization consists of $15 million 
in funded debt, 34,019 shares of pre- 
ferred stock and 1,013,850 shares of 
common, of which the Kendall family 
owns approximately 50°. A dividend 
has been paid each year since 1939, 
with the current rate being 50c quar- 
terly. Recent price, 5742: range this 
year, 63-55. 

Food Machinery & Chemical, rec- 
ommended here several times, con- 
tinues to act very well indeed; the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 67) 
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HIGH-POTENTIAL STOCKS EXPECTED 
TO CLIMB TO NEW HIGHS 


Next Stock Market Advance To Feature New Leaders 


Babson’s staff of investment specialists have just published re- 
search findings of vital importance to every investor. This ma- 
terial was recently selected with great care for regular Babson 
clients. Resources and facilities of America’s most experienced 
Personal Investment Advisory Service were utilized to assure 


accuracy. Included in these factual findings are such specific 
recommendations as: 


© 9 Stocks expected to reach new highs in next 18 months 
4 Low-priced speculations — under $20 
9 Stocks to replace with stronger issues 
10 Stocks for income — some yielding over 6° 
58 Highly protected stocks with no prior claims—8 recommended 
for purchase 
Revealing report — “How Safe Are Investment Trust Shares?” 


BONUS FOR PROMPTNESS 


“Advantages in Tax Exempt Bonds”—Buying Point Reached? 
ACT NOW! 


MAIL $1.00 WITH THIS AD TODAY! 


BABSON'S REPORTS INC. 
Dept. F-101 Wellesley Hills 81, Massachusetts 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor oli fan offer to buy any of these Debentures 
The offer ts made uw P 


$125,000,000 


General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation 
Twenty-One Year 5% Debentures Due 1980 


Dated S« mber Ose Due piember 1, 1980 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
DILLON, READ & THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, 
BLYTH & CO. INC DRENEL & CO. EASTMAN DILLON, UNTON SECURITIES & CO, 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO 
Incorporated 
AKIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
Incorporated 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO, STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 
August 2 


| 
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Intere payable each March 1 and Sep nber 1 7. 
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ELECTRIC UTILITY 
INDUSTRY 


10 Stocks Recommended 


The outlook for 

the electric utility 

industry is highly 

favorable, Good 

body & Co.'s re- 

search analysts 

state in the Sep- 

tember Monthly 

Letter. The indus- 

try continues to 

grow in every aspect, and this growth 
shows no signs of abating. Our analysts 
know of no group of stocks offering prom- 
ise of more sustained growth or stability 
of earnings and dividends. 


BASIS OF UTILITY GROWTH 


To keep investors informed of the invest- 
ment significance of this rapid expansion, 
our new Monthly Letter discusses growth 
as a guide to value in utility stocks. It tells 


@ How growth in utilities compares to 
growth in other industries. 

@ How fast generating capacity is ex- 
pected to increase. 

@ Why selectivity is essential in choos- 
ing utility stocks for investment. 


Our analysts consider the utility in- 
dustry as unique for promise of stable 
attractive growth at a rate well above 
the average for the U. S. economy. 


TEN STOCKS SELECTED 

In choosing utility stocks for long-term 
holdings, we have included only those 
of companies having managements who 
are common-stock-minded and who ap- 
preciate the need to increase the earnings 
and dividends per share. We have se- 
lected three stocks for fast growth poten- 
tial, and seven stocks of utilities that may 
raise their dividend over the next twelve 
months. For your copy of the September 
Monthly Letter, available to investors, 
use the coupon below 


GOODBODY &CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1891 
MEMBERS OF LEADING STOCK 
AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
2 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 4 


OFFICES IN 38 CITIES 
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Please send me without cost your 
Monthly Letter FS-15. Please Print 


NAME 


ADDRESS__ TEL 
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MARKET COMMENT 


Riddle of Investment Psychology 


As I see it, temporarily the market is 
in a period where investment psy- 
chology is more important than broad 
fundamentals in determining the 
nearby trend in stock prices. It is not 
easy to know the fundamental sig- 
nificance of the settlement of the steel 
strike, of the present high-cost money 
situation, or of Khrushchev’s visit. 
Perhaps the most intelligent obser- 
vation that can be made about their 
influence on investment psychology 
is that the market's long upward 
momentum has established a deep- 
rooted inclination toward bullish 
interpretations. There is such a preju- 
dice against bearish interpretations 
as to make bearish news less effective 
than bullish news of equal weight. 
As this is written, stocks are in a 
vigorous upward trend, apparently 
based on the theory that the steel 
strike will be settled quickly on an 
inflationary basis, that the settlement 
will set off another spiral of wage in- 
creases. The evidence that this is 
true is entirely circumstantial; yet 
there would appear to be a great will- 
ingness to accept it. This must be 
regarded as symptomatic of a will- 
ingness to accept (and anticipate) 
things which are “good for the mar- 
ket,” even on the part of those who 


think that what’s good for the market. 


may not be good for the economy. 

The importance of the Khrushchev 
visit will be determined over a long- 
er period, rather than immediately. 
What it does to the stock market now 
depends on the investment reaction 
to it—again a problem in psychology 
rather than in fundamentals. In my 
opinion, it won't stimulate a larger 
demand for military equipment, or 
result in a worsening in international 
relations. Nor do I think it will lead to 
a rapid deflation in our very large 
national defense program. Perhaps 
it will cause us to re-examine more of 
the specific military projects, and I 
suspect that some of these will bear 
critical scrutiny. Certainly a period 
of less violent name-calling, an era 
of fewer reciprocal insults, should not 
be regarded as unwelcome 

The problems of investing in air- 
craft, nuclear and electronics shares 
are specific ones from here out. You 
should not generalize. We have passed 
out of that “vogue” where an aircraft 
stock should be regarded as unde- 
sirable just because it is an aircraft 
stock, and where an electronics issue 
is desirable just because the company 
represented is in the electronics man- 
ufacturing business. Investors, until 


by L. O. HOOPER 


recently, have not 
been discriminat- 
ing in these fields. 
This is a_ time 
when they should 
be, and will be, 
highly discrimi- 
nating. 

I think there still is a lot of froth in 
the markets for many electronics is- 
sues; and I feel that some of the air- 
craft manufacturing shares (which 
have been in a bear market) are be- 
ginning to get into a _ long-range 
buying area. In this connection, I am 
intrigued with Douglas Aircraft, al- 
though I hope to be able to suggest 
it at still lower prices. I also think 
that Eastern Industries, which did not 
participate broadly in the electronics 
vogue, is a stock which can be bought 
in anticipation of a better early earn- 
ings trend. 

Two oil shares which have been 
under considerable pressure for a 
long time look better to me. One is 
Amerada, down around 86 from a 
high of 147% in 1956; and the other 
is Socony Mobil Oil, down around 44 
from a high of 66 in 1956. These are 
good, big, solid companies. The stocks 
have been pushed down by special 
liquidation which seems to be easing. 
These equities are suggested as good 
values, and not necessarily as stocks 
which will move quickly. 

American Seating (38) ought to be 
a good stock to buy at about this time 
for trading profits. The company is 
having an excellent quarter, and 
profits easily could reach or exceed 
$2 a share for the current three 
months. It earned only 65c a share in 
the first half of the year. Seating has 
been doing a big stadium seating 
business this year in addition to an 
excellent school seating business. 
Earnings for the full year could be 
$3.50 to $3.75 a share. Profit margins 
are improving, and the outlook is for 
another good year in 1960. 

The ability of the steel shares to 
hold up during the strike is typical 
stock market behavior. U.S. Steel ac- 
tually has made a new high by a 
good margin. Strikes seldom are a 
reason to sell stocks. It will be re- 
called that in the July 1 issue I sug- 
gested that “most of the steels” should 
do better during the summer “espe- 
cially if there is a strike.” Some people 
forget that a strike is a symptom of 
prosperity. There are no strikes in 
depressions. 

I think this is a good time to own 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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FREE 


DOUBLE 


BONUS 


SEE NO-RISK OFFER BELOW 


OVER 900 STOCKS MOST 
MENTIONED BY THE SERVICES 


vesroas INTELLIGENCE has arranged to rush to you the 
and Sell” information from over 70 lesding 


instantly spotlights over 40 “BEST BUYS” chat 
stand out tops. a CHEMICAL stock with services recommending 
oot a single SELL; a TEXTILE issue with 27 BUY and HOLD advices aad #e os 

leading AIRCRAFT company with |! SELL recommendations Sead for 
your copy today under the No-Rusk offer below 


-ROUND BEST BUYS 


for Income and Big Capital Gain 


Ie more than 70 lead 


prospec 
BUYS will ab 


special offer 


New Investors Intelligence Shows Best 
Recommendations of All Leading Services 


The Selected Advice of Over $4,000 Worth of Services Per Year...Now 


At last! No more jumping from service 


to service! No more 


you are missing out on important market 


developments! 


and throw away the padding. Compi 

data, summarize it, evaluate it. 
recommended stocks and the reasons why. 
Tell me how many experts are for and 


Now you can get thorough diges of all Give me their advice 


special advice they oie, oo imp 
recommendations 4 come $4,000" 


mot for the more than 


highly recommend 


ith, yours 
it ‘would Havi 


on cooes situations, rights and warrants, 
convertible bonds, etc. I want specific facts 
INVESTORS INTELLIGENCE 
at your ips is just like that! No won- 
der it can do so much to help you invest 
wisely and profitably! You 


portant! 


equally reputable services 
rate the stock low. Su 


Here Is Investors Intelligence! 


STOCKS You get multi-faceted advice on every phase. 
Regular features include Stocks for speculation, for 
capital gains « Outstanding current buys + Stocks most 
frequently recommended by the various market letters. 
Investors Intelligence’'s own detailed recommendations 
based on thorough studies of all data presented by the 
various investment services. 

BONDS You get a complete breakdown on convertibles, 
tax-free oon municipal issues, etc. . which are best 
buys, and why! 
SPECIAL SITUATIONS Each issue of INVESTORS 
INTELLIGENCE selects special situations whose profit 
potential is outstanding. 


i rly © huge profit potential possible in a relativel 
here you find ae PLEASE NOTE: the opinions of thes short J 


riod of time dictates their inclusion in 
INVESTORS INTELLIGENCE 
WHAT THE BROKERS RECOMMEND This exclusive fea- 
ture condenses the best of the advice and information 
appearing in the dozens of newsletters and services is- 
sued by the leading brokerage houses. 
THE FUNDS Here you see exactly what the Mutual 
Funds are buying and selling. This can prove of incalcu- 
lable help to you 


COMMODITIES An investment world in itself—and one 


you devils of these “BEST 
he rushed to you by reture first class mai! extra charge under 


of the most profitable, Low margin requirements very ’ 
ecommended section, and —. plus @ substan- ase gubscriber to INVES- — make possible extraordinary profits from small 
a it is right before your Please } etn od ha or eight serv- vestments. 
a stock tom woo Wy iven Also included are sections on PUTS and CALLS 


vith real capital gain po- 


tential or a solid long-term 
stock for income? Are you 


seriking example occurred 


STOCK-SPLIT CANDIDATES, FORMULA PLANS, 
INDUSTRY RANKINGS and much more 


YOU GET SELECTED ADVICE OF OVER $4,000 IN SERVICES 


interested in warrants? commodity when two —— situation services and a Annvel Cost of 60 Investment Services $3715 ; 
; exchanges intrigue you? Would you like to highly ied general investment service . 
Know little more about tax-free boods? the finger at LORILLARD sr 20. — 


Here it is . 


all the solid, useful informa- Cine: a year it had gone to 80. 


tion you need for sound investment! 


from any single source! 


WHAT INVESTORS INTELLIGENCE MEANS! 


DIVERSIFY YOUR INFORMATION 


How often is it true that a particular 
investment service you subscribe to tends 
to be bullish or bearish? Do they favor 
blue-chips or recommend speculations? Are 
they naturally optimistic, or not? Their 
likes or dislikes, their prejudices or quirks, 
affect your investments. Just as you diver- 


75 Broker's Newsletters a= 
TOTAL COST $4030 
Your Cherter Rate only $346 Annually 


Full Year's NO-RISK TRIAL and FREE BONUS 


Send for INVESTORS INTELLIGENCE now! Use it for ene full 
year. if you are not absolutely convinced INVESTORS INTEL- 
ee is one of the most valuable investment services 
you have ever use your full purchase price will be 


refunded at any time during the next year. Yet all Benus 
Twice monthly you get a thorough sum- sify your holdings, shouldn't you also and regular reports remain your property. By aii means, 
mary of the best recommendations of the diversify your sources of information? mail your no-risk Charter enroliment today. 
leading investment services . . . all the 


subjects they cover such as: Now, you can do ¢ —— | that toe just a 

fraction of what it would normally cost! 

Stocks te buy for Speculation, Capital We, in effect, sort out and condense the 

advice of for out 

Stocks Mest Recommended Ane- the good throw away ¢t . If you 

by te did that yourself by subscribing to each of 

scription cost alone wou 


But now you get this same ne eh 
for a fraction of what you would normally 
expect to pay. And it is now available to 

ou at a substantial saving! As a Charter 
pg you will save a full 25% from 


$12 CHARTER SAVING 
INVESTORS INTELLIGENCE, INC. 


Dept. FB-4, 2 East Ave., Larchmont, N. Y. = 
Please Rush My 2 Free Special Reports by re- 4 
turn first class mail and enroll me as a Charter — 
Subscriber to INVESTORS INTELLIGENCE A 
for one year at the Special Charter Rate of only < 
$36 (1 save $12). I understand that if I am dis- 
satisfied for any reason—even after a full year— 


TH mati hase That’ you will refund my full subscription price, no 
investment is cond i 
one complete placed in your sadions on divi end of $12.00 ports and all issues of Investors Intelligence. 
hands twice less thea the FULL YEAR’S Anrqromd TRIAL () Payment enclosed. (Extra month FREE be- 
cost of many single services alone! Tod race the confidence we have cause by enclosing payment I save you billing 
most im 


expense, etc.) [) Bill me. 
You risk 


in this unique service, we make this un- 
precedented offer .. . 


questions asked and I may keep my Special Re- = 


CHARTER SAVING 


1-year no- rish © = 
he critical eye can pick the wheat from the Become a Charter Subscriber now! REG. PRICE $48 Subscription above. But 
x chaff, and help guide you up Use your valuable reports for « full Sub if you prefer to enroll for 
3 the path towards successful investment. yess. Then if you t “oy thar Charter . $36 Treat period of only 1 
NVESTORS INTELLIGENCE is one 1 cour 
Ba LIKE HAVING YOUR OWN STAFF! of the most valuable services you have YOU SAVE $12 , 


Reports, check here and 
enclose $4.00 in full pay- 
ment (sorry, no billing). 
Some 


ever subscribed to, we will refund your 


You get 24 Issues plus 
full purchase price immediately. 


extra bulletins, etc. 
whenever warranted! 


i to those experts, “Subscribe to | ge benefit from 
ing stock services regardless of Charter Saving o $12, mail your Charter Name 
cost. Find out what the brokers are. recom- form — is simple act may be the = atti 
mending and what the funds and institu- single most — investment decision : “ 
tions are buying. Save the important advice you may his year. City Zone State 


INVESTORS INTELLIGENCE, INC. 2 torchmont, ¥. 
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Just Published... 
Now Available 
THE 


COMMODEX 
SYSTEM 


Of Automatic Trading 
In Commodity Futures 
By Edward B. Gotthelf 


Foreword By 
Llewellyn Watts Jr., President 
New York Mercantile Exchange 


The COMMODEX SYSTEM explains commodity 
futures in simple terms and introduces a 
wholly new concept of trading. Technical 
factors in the markets ore reduced to a pair 
of index numbers which you can easily cal- 
culate or obtain in a daily service. COM- 
MODEX enables you to recognize trends ot a 
glance and follow them for maximum profit. 
No charts are needed. Automatic stops pro- 
tect copital and profits. 

COMMODEX also shows how to minimize risk 
and estimate capital needs. It explains 
spreads, tax saving devices and how to de- 
velop a balanced portfolio. If you now hold 
a position in grains, cotton, eggs, metals, 
or world commodities or hope to trade in 
these fast moving markets, you need COM- 
MODEX. Send for details todoy. 


COMMODEX 


90 West Broadway, New York 7 
BArclay 17-6730 


Profit Guide To 


62 ACTIVE 
WARRANTS 


Large speculative profits — even smal! 4 


fortunes — have m made in well- 
situated, low-priced warrants. For 
ample, every $100 invested in Tri- 
Continental's warrants at low prices © 
grew to $17,200 in 48 months. And 
every $100 invested in Hoffman Elec- 
tronics’ warrants at low prices grew to 
$50,000 in 24 months. Now, as guides 
to your future profit prospects im war- 
rants (and to help minimize your risks) © 
our Editors have prepared 2 new Ke- 
ports. One is: “A Statistical ‘Data Guide’ 
to 62 Active Warrants” which gives } 
you: (1) price ranges of each warrant }: 
and its stock; (2) the stock's earnings 
and dividend trends; (3) shares outstand- © 
ing of both stock and warrant; (4) option 
terms and expiration dates of each war- 
rant; (5) where you can buy and se! 
each warrant In the second Report, : 
our Editors select “8 Growth Warrants )- 
That Can Make You Big ‘Leverage’ > 
Profits.” Both of these Reports are © 
yours as a double bonus now when you 
send just $1 (new readers only) to try 
our weekly advisory service “The 
Growth Stock Letter’ for the next 2 
weeks. Mail this ad with your name and 
address and $1 today to Dept. F 3s 


DANFORTH-EPPLY 
CORPORATION 
— Investment Advisors — 
WELLESLEY HILLS 81, MASS 


STOCK ANALYSIS 


The Postwar Reaction Pattern 


| THe stock market has developed a 
| definite pattern since the immediate 


postwar years, and it is a pattern logi- 


cal for regulated markets dominated 


by cash transactions, a heavy propor- 
tion of which are institutional. The 


| pattern has been for swings to start, 
| to continue almost uncorrected until 
| halted by the weight of economic 


| deliberation. 


changes, and then to turn with great 
There have not been 
the sudden sharp corrections result- 


| ing from top-heavy margin positions 


| sional technical guideposts. 


which used to give the trader occa- 
Correc- 
tions have been mostly within the 
market, except those caused by un- 
predictables. 

The bull market of the war years 
had some of the characteristics of the 
later period. Reactions were few and 
selective, and prices swung irregularly 
in their top area for almost ten months 


| before turning downward. The rise 
| which began in 1949 suffered only the 


| policy profitable. 


Korean war break before getting close 
to its highs, where it stayed for almost 
two years before undergoing what now 
looks like a mild reaction. The rise 
which started in 1953 continued for 
24 months without a reaction large 
enough to have made a change in 
When one did come 


| it resulted from the Eisenhower heart 


attack. Peak volume in that rise came 
about half way up, and after the 
market did get to what proved to be 


| its top area, it stayed there for two 


| 


| but didn’t actually 


years before succumbing to a money 
squeeze and deteriorating business. 
Those top ranges had some common 
characteristics; among them vicious 
selectivity and two-way movement, 
calculated to set up the unwary in- 
vestor for jarring experiences in sub- 
sequent severe declines. 

This rise started in December 1957, 
get under way 


| until April 1958. Again reactions have 


| reversed 


been minor. Even the Sputnik sell-off 
itself after three sessions. 
Again there has been the cleansing 
process within the market. The utili- 
ties have recovered from a_ three- 
month correction, many stocks have 


_dropped out of trend and the rails 


|} in a major 


erally. 
| ever, 


| 


have fallen victim to the steel strike. 
A number of groups have stopped 
rising, but only the aircrafts have been 
decline. Severe adjust- 
ments in many specialties probably 
have strengthened the market gen- 
The combined averages, how- 
though climbing less steeply, 
nevertheless have stayed in pattern. 
The point is that under postwar con- 


by MARSHALL FOSTER* 


ditions it has paid to worry about the 
relative attractiveness of specific 
stocks and groups and their technical 
vulnerability but not about market 
reactions. This cycle obviously has 
developed evidences of maturity. In- 
vestment tactics have had to be ad- 
justed accordingly, but the trend 
position appears far stronger than in 
early 1956, and there is more power 
in the market’s environment than 
there was then. 

Paper stocks, which as a group have 
done little for the past year, may be 
in the early stages of improved market 
action. Industry statistics, even in 
newsprint, have been strong, with 
operating rates in paper and paper 
board beginning to approach within 
a few points of capacity. None of the 
leaders in the group are on the bargain 
counter, relative to earnings or divi- 
dends, but a number of them are of 
institutional quality and may be in a 
position to draw an increasing share of 
investment money. Union Bag-Camp 
Paper, Crown Zellerbach and St. Regis 
are among the more interesting of the 
leaders. Fibreboard Paper Products, 
which operates also in the building 
industry, has much more leverage than 
the others named but also possibly 
more appreciation potential. In an 
allied field, Rayonier might earn $2.25 
this year, with a cash flow of well over 
double that and with prospects for 
continued gains. 

Mack Truck should have an out- 
standing September quarter report, 
judging from trade estimates of the 
company’s weekly production. Pro- 
duction apparently was around 1,600 
trucks in July and for the first few 
weeks of August was running at the 
same rate. Similar figures for the sec- 
ond quarter, when $1.67 was earned 
on the common, averaged 1,433. In the 
third quarter last year trade figures 
indicated an average monthly pro- 
duction of 1,190. Net for that cuarter 
was 8lc a share. There is potential 
dilution of something like 12°, from 
options and from 189,463 warrants, 
each to buy one and one-third shares 
at $43, recently changed from $40. The 
stock currently probably reflects some 
pressure from the proposed merger 
with Northeast Capital, which holds 
20°. of outstanding Mack shares. No 
further dilution would result immedi- 
ately from a merger with Northeast 
Capital, but the proposal calls for 
issuance of more than 500,000 new 


*Mr. Foster, associated with Spencer Trask 
& Co. of New York City, is a guest columnist 
for Heinz Biel who is on vacation 
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Mack warrants exercisable at $60. It | 


may be that earlier estimates that 
Mack could earn $5.50 on its present 
stock this year will prove low. 

Warren Brothers (selling over-the- 
counter at around 57) is a leading 
factor in highway building and paving 
operations, operating throughout the 
country. Considering its record, it 
sells at an unusually low price/earn- 
ings ratio. Capitalization is 264,000 
shares and a small debt, partly con- 
vertible. Earnings in 1958 were 36.65 
a share, and this year started off better 
than last year. Net has been increasing 
slowly in recent years and has been 
above $4 a share since 1953. The stock 
appears an interesting vehicle for par- 
ticipating in the assured future of 
highway construction. It has done 
little this year, fluctuating fairly nar- 
rowly about the level of its 1957 high. 

For many railroads, prospects for 
an exceptional year have been dras- 
tically altered by the steel strike. 
Since June weekly carloadings have 
been running almost 200,000 cars be- 
low the 723,739 cars for the week 
ended June 20 and at a time of the 
year when loadings usually are at 
peaks. 

Much of the deferred traffic will 
move later, but in the meantime earn- 
ings and dividend estimates have 
to be modified. Nickel Plate, Union 
Pacific, New York Central, Erie, Bal- 
timore & Ohio, Pennsylvania and Chi- 
cago & North Western are among the 
roads showing greatest percentage de- 
clines in loadings. Iron ore traffic on 
the Great Lakes has also stopped, but, 
unless the strike lasts for many 
months, some roads operating in the 
region will pick up highly profitable 
traffic later moving ore by rail while 
the lakes are frozen. The rails are 
also faced with expiration of their 
labor contracts October 31. Other 
things being equal, the steel strike en- 
hances 1960 traffic prospects, but so 
long as there is a rail strike possibility, 
sustained buying interest in the group 
is unlikely. Norfolk & Western, West- 
ern Pacific and Atlantic Coast Line 
Company have aspects which might 


permit them to out-perform the group. | 


Canada’s boom has resulted in a 
money squeeze so severe as to be 
critical. It does not take an authority 
on the Canadian economy to see that 
there has been a chain of events which 
could have severe further conse- 
quences on Canadian stock price 
levels. Canadian stocks kept pace with 


ours last year, but this year have | 


lagged. The Toronto industrial aver- 
age had a period of strength in July, 
but on very small volume, and has 
since declined to mid-January levels. 
The average of base metals is threat- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 69) 
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What's Ahead Now for 
Life Insurance Stocks? 


Tax Changes Require Fresh Appraisal 


of Best Insurance Issues for Profit 
ILL THE NEW tax law severely affect life insurance 
companies? Or will powerful growth factors force 
life insurance stocks to new highs? In a timely industry 
appraisal, UNITED's Staff answers these questions for you, 
and evaluates the “growth factor’ of such stocks as: 


Aetna Life Gulf Life Lincoln National 
Connecticut General Ins. Co. of No. Am. Nat'l Life & Accident 
Continental Assurance Jefferson Standard Transamerica 
Franklin Life Life Ins. of Virginia ‘Travelers Insurance 


6 ISSUES FAVORED — 1 TO BUY NOW 


Still-favorable tax treatment and higher interest rates, plus 
such growth factors as rising personal income . . . increas- 
ing numbers of newly-weds . . . spreading group insurance 
plans .. . and “hidden profits” from longer life spans give 
certain insurance shares continued appeal. UNITED’s Staff 
especially selects one issue for immediate purchase. 
FREE WITH TRIAL OFFER: Send $2 for the next 6 weekly issues 
of UNITED Reports, and receive without additional charge, this 
Study of Life Insurance Stocks. (This offer to new readers only.) 
-—-FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $2... — 
SENT TO YOU BY AIRMAIL $2.25 |) FM-44 


The Board of Directors of United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company today declared a quarterly 
dividend of twenty-five cents a share on its $5 par 
\ capital stock, payable October 15, 1959, to stockholders 
} of record October 1, 1959 


August 26, 1959, authorized an amendment to the 
charter to change the par value of the issued and out- 
standing shares from $10 to $5, effective September 3, 
1959, and increased the authorized capital of the 
Company frem $25,000,000 to $40,000,000 


The stockholders at a special meeting held 


The Board of Directors also declared a stock 
dividend of 10°; (1 for 10) on the $5 par capital stock 


issued and outstanding September 3, 1959, payable 
September 30, 1959. No fractional shares will be issued. 
The market value of fractional shares will be paid in 
cash 


August 26, 1959 JOHN D. WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
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UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
ste 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. a 
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pes | Serving more individual imvestors than any other advisory service. 
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there is only 
ONE mutual 


investment fund 
named 


/ENERGY 
FUND 


INCORPORATED 


IT IS THE ONLY FUND CONCENTRATING 
IN THE ENERGY FIELD THAT 1S OFFERED 

WITH NO COMMISSION OR SELLING 
CHARGE OF ANY KIND. Shares are 

offered at net asset value. There is a 
% redemption charge. 


Energy Fund is a mutual fund investing 
for growth possibilities in electronics; 
high energy fuels; missiles and other 
space uses for energy; atomic energy; 
oil and gas; electric and gas utilities 
and other activities related to the 
energy fields. 


SEND FOR FREE PROSPECTUS 
Write Department F 


Distridutor 


RALPH £. SAMUEL & CO. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
2 Broadway, N. Y. 4, N. Y. 
Tel. Digby 4-5300 


For Investors 
Seeking Long Term 


This Mutual Fund seeks possible growth of 
capital and income by investing in a diversified 
list of companies in many industries which are 
active in chemical science. 


Prospectus upon request from your deoler, or 


F. EBERSTADT & CO. INC., 


Monager and Distributor of Chemical Fund, Inc. 
é5 dway, New York 6, N. Y., Dept. F 


PUZZLEMENT 


QUESTION: What can a mutual fund 
management do when it smells a 
downtrend in common stock prices? 
Many funds have the flexibility to cut 
down on stock holdings, step up their 
cash and_ bond 
holdings. But few 
would care to go 
all or even most of 
the way toward 
100°; liquidity. The 
basic dilemma is 
that salesman can 
hardly induce the 
customer to pay 
an 8% loading 
charge to buy into 
a bundle of cash. And even bond 
portfolios are not too salable in this 


Charles M. Werly 


| inflation-conscious market. 


This dilemma was neatly illustrated 


| last month by The Putnam Growth 


Fund, a small (total net assets: $13.1 
million) part of the $210 million in 


| assets under Boston’s Putnam Man- 
| agement Co. “We are not unmindful,” 
| said Trustee Charles M. Werly to his 


shareowners, “of a possiblity of at 
least a temporary reversal in the 
course of common stock prices in 


spite of the strong business picture.” 
Still, Werly reported that 95°% of 


his assets were invested in common 
stocks as of July 31. Why, when the 
market looked shaky? Werly, like 


| most other fundmen neatly straddled 


the issue. Pointing out that the fund's 
objective is long-term growth, Werly 
said, “This fund was never intended 
as a trading vehicle. We have small 
talent along such lines.” 


RULE 22 


Last December, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission clamped down 
hard on what it considered a poten- 
tial abuse of mutual fund selling prac- 
tices. What prompted the action was 
not the funds themselves, nor fund 
salesmen as such. Rather, it was those 


_ fund purchasers who had found a way 


' funds scale 


over the years to buy fund shares at 
bargain rates. 

E Pluribus Unum. The means were 
simple and, under an exemption pro- 
vided by Rule 22 of the Investment 
Act of 1940, quite legal. Virtually all 
their sales commissions 
downward as the amount of an in- 
dividual purchase rises. Thus, a fund 


| whose offering price included an 8% 


sales load on purchases up to $10,000 
might reduce the load to 1‘; on sales 
of $500,000 and more. 


Over the years, the thought occurred 
to some investors (the practice was 
not widespread, according to fund 
experts) that if they pooled their in- 
dividual resources into a single kitty 
and made one lump-sum purchase, 
they might legally be entitled to a re- 
duced sales load. The possible savings 
were impressive. If an_ individual 
bought $1,000 worth of shares with an 
8°% load, he wound up with $920 worth 
of net assets. If, say, he joined 499 
others in an association that met vari- 
ous SEC and state requirements for a 
reduced load, he got $990 worth. 

As a result, the SEC cracked down. 
Henceforth, it said in effect, no asso- 
ciation may purchase fund shares in a 
lump sum if the purchase was essen- 
tially made to let individuals take ad- 
vantage of lower sales loads. Though 
no funder alive could afford to be in- 
different to a half-million-dollar trans- 
action, there was many a sigh of 
relief in the industry. What seemed 
to worry them as well as the SEC was 
the possible, rather than the actual, 
abuses. “The law is designed to in- 
sure equal treatment for all,” said one 
mutual fund salesman. “It seems un- 
fair for a blue-eyed plumber in Toledo 
to get $1,000 worth of a fund at 1% 
just because he’s a member of a so- 
called ‘Retirement Association.’ ” 

Ex Post Facto? This month the SEC 
was expected to hand down still an- 
other ruling on the same issue. The 
question: whether certain associations 
in existence prior to the December rule 
and still qualified under then-exist- 
ing regulations may continue to buy 
fund shares at bargain rates. 


TOMORROW THE WORLD 


Tue Federal Republic of West Ger- 
many, with its “wunderbar” postwar 
economic recovery, its continuing 
prosperity and a rock-hard currency, 
is fast becoming another battleground 
—this time for the 
hotly competitive 
American mutual 
fund industry. The 
target: individual 
German investors, 
members of what 
is probably the 
fastest growing 
middle class_ in 
Europe. 

Putsch. This 
month a group of 100 German banks 
kicked off a promotion campaign in 
behalf of New York-based Nucleonics, 
Chemistry & Electronic Shares with 
batches of its own American-style 
promotional literature translated into 
German. Only weeks before, NCE’s 
investment adviser John Templeton 
had capped an eight-week, seven- 
nation European tour with a press 


John Templeton 
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T. ROWE PRICE 
GROWTH STOCK FUND, INC. 
o 


OBJECTIVE: Possible long term 
growth of principal and income. 

OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value. 
There is no sales load or com- 
mission. 


REDEMPTION PRICE: Net asset 


value less 1%,. 


Prospectus on request 
Dept. B 
10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 


Making Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 
Them. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . . a daily price change 
service ... 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-67. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street © New York 5, N. Y. 


How Barron's readers 
pick good investments 


By a Subscriber 


All told, in six and a half years, I've put a total 
of $11,000 into securities. That's about $1700 
each year. The way I've invested it, and re- 
invested my dividends, it has grown to a bit 
over $28,000. 

Naturally, I'm pleased. But there's some- 
thing else I've acquired. It's a fund of informa- 
tion and know-how about investing that I feel 


and instruction material. All | 


is mighty valuable to me. I have become able | 
to weigh the merits of one security against | 


another—and to pick the ones I want with a 
view to my investment objectives. 

Ic all started with the $5 I paid for a trial 
subscription to Barron's National Business and 
Financial Weekly. What a buy that was! 

The knowledge of investment VALUES I get 
from reading Barron's has been my biggest 
help in separating good investments from bad 
the profitable from the unprofitable. 


No other business or investment publication 
is like Barron's. It is written for the man who 
makes up his own mind about his own money. 
Ic is the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, 
and has full use of Dow Jones vast. specialized 
information in serving you. 

In Barron's you are shown what. where and 
why the intrinsic VALUES are, behind current 
security prices. You get clear, well-founded in- 
formation. 

A trial subscription—17 weeks for only $5— 
brings you the :mvestment implications of cur- 
rent political and economic events . . . the per- 
spective you must have to anticipate trends and 
grasp profitable investment opportunities. 

See for yourself how important Barron's can 
be co you in the eventful weeks ahead. Try it 
for 17 weeks for $5 (full year, $15). Juse cear 
out this ad and send it today with your check: 
or tell us to bill you. Address: Barron's, 392 
Newbury Street, Boston 15, Mass. F-915 
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conference in Frankfurt. His terse im- 
pression of German interest: “Im- 
pressive!” 

The fact that small-sized NCE (net 
assets: $6.3 million) made such 
efforts was only one evidence of 
quickening American interest in over- 
seas markets for mutual funds. The 
National Association of Investment 
Companies reports that overseas sales 
of U.S. fund shares increased to $11.5 
million last year, 60° over 1957. This 
year, the NAIC reports, the total could 
well pass the $20 million mark. This is 
still small beans in terms of the indus- 
try’s net sales ($1.1 billion) in 1958. 
But the potential has hardly been 
tapped. Says Carel van Heukelom, in 
charge of overseas sales of TV Elec- 
tronics fund. “The Germans are full 
of dollars and gold, and their gov- 
ernment is delighted to see savings go 
into equities.” 

Van Heukelom, moreover, was en- 
thusiastic about the “quality” of the 
market. “We get far fewer liquida- 
tions there, a fraction of 1° [com- 
pared with his fund’s recent US. 
redemption rate of 14° ],” he noted. 
“Germans are undoubtedly more long- 
term-minded than Americans.” The 
Germans’ “characteristic interest in all 
things scientific’ was another aspect 
of the market that attracted Nucle- 
onics, Chemistry & Electronics. 

Another attraction to U.S. fundmen: 
there is no SEC to screen promotional 
material. “The banks there don’t have 
the restrictions on promotion that 
funds do here,” said van Heukelom. 
“When they get going, it could really 
be something.” With these two science 
funds and at least a half dozen other 
American companies getting growing 
sales volume abroad, Germans may 


soon be bombarded with the stuff. 
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For short term swing 
trading in grains . . . 
OR active stocks ... 
(Check which). 
No obligation. Just clip and mail 
with stamped SELF-ADDRESSED 
ENVELOPE. 
Name 
Address 
City 


LESTER B. ROBINSON 
1204 Russ Building 
San Francisco 4, California 


wWa<eystone 
Fund of CANADA 


tTo. 

A diversified, managed investment in 
the resources and industrial growth of 
Canada. Net earnings are retained and 
reinvested by the Fund at low tax cost. 

>= For FREE descriptive Pro- 
spectus, mail this ad with your name 
and address to Dept. G-| 


THE KEYSTONE COMPANY 


50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Moss 


EITHER PROSPECT! 
FREE ON REQU 


Incorporated 
Investors 


A mutual fund investing in a list of 


securities selected for possible long- 
term growth of capital and income 


* * 


Incorporated 
Income Fund 


A mutual fund investing in a list of 
securities for current income 


THE PARKER CORPORATION 91-F 


200 Berkeley St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Please send Prospectus on 


__] Incorporated Investors 

(-] Incorporated Income Fund 
Name... 

Street... 


City State 
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For Judging 
Stock Values 


Investor’s 
Manual 


OVER 1,800 REVISED 
"Stock Fectographs'’ 


The 45th Edition of this 304-page Annual Ready 

eference for Investors is a veritable mine of 
essential facts to assist the wide-awake investor 
in judging relative merits of over 1,800 stocks. 
Complete index enables you to find in a few 
minutes investment data every investor needs. 
Prepared by the trained staff of FINANCIAL 
WORLD, which for more than 56 years has been 
supplying the business and financial information 


usy investors should have in order to invest 
surplus funds more wisely, more profitably. 
Nowhere else can you find more quickly, more 
easily, or at lower cost, each corapany’s set-u 
historical financial position, eight 
years’ Yr formance records, outlook and ot 
essential facts and figures you as an investor must 


have to evaluate the stocks you own or consider 
buying. ‘Factographs a MUST in analyzing 
stocks,” writes subscriber. 


BUY FOR $5.00 
... OR GET FREE 


“ad” today with $5 check for your 
1959 Manual. Or get i FREE with 
Trial Subscription to FINANCIAL 
comprehensive investment service 
issurs of FINANCIAL WORLD, 6 
monthly copies of “Independent Appraisals” of 
1.3843 to 1,870 listed common stocks, Personal 
and Confidential Advice-by-Mail on any security 
that interests you, as often as 4 times a month. . . 
all for $12. Additional saving, yearly subscription 
$20 including all above services 


Take your choice 
Manual today. 
editions. 


Return this 
copy of the 
a 6-months 
WORLD 's 
26 weekly 


this invaluable 
all 44 previous 
delayed. 


but order 
Demand exceeds 
Late orders may be 


30 Day Money-Back Guorantee 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


56 Years of Service to Investors 
Dept. FB-915 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


(COMME RCIAL SOLVE NTS 


(Corporation 
DIVIDEND NO. 99 


A dividend of five cents (5c) per 
shore has today been declored on 
the outstanding 
this Corporation, payable on Sep- 
tember 30, 1959, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
September 4, 1959. 

A. R. BERGEN 
Secretary 


common stock of 


August 24, 1959 
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Christmases in history. W.T. Grant, 
around 49, a variety chain with a $4 
earnings potential this year, could be 
on the threshhold of a new era of 
growth. Over one quarter of the com- 
pany’s troublesome downtown store 
leases come up for renewal in com- 
ing years, and the company is opening 
new suburban stores. 

There is even a negatively bright 
side to the steel strike for the trouble- 
laden railroad industry. This in the 
sense that: 1) Traffic will increase 
sharply when the strike is settled. 
2) If “feather bedding” can be over- 
come in the steel negotiations, it 
might help the railroads eliminate at 
least part of this pay-without-work 
burden which has inflated their costs. 
The New York Central, around 28 
with the promise of at least $3 earn- 
ings this year, and perhaps $6 in 1960, 
is an interesting speculation. 

At the turn of the month, Firth 
Sterling, which sells around 12, was 
included in a list of stocks for the 
speculator. The reason this small 
company was singled out for attention 
(but only for those who can assume 
obvious risks) is that: a) Firth is 
the only company that has been able 
to make forgeable tungsten billets, 
and this could open big markets in 
defense. b) It also has developed a 
special alloy which might have an 
important market in the aluminum 
industry as a cathode. c) Moves are 
underway to strengthen the company’s 
tungsten carbide tool division, which 
has always been unprofitable. d) The 
management has been revitalized. 
e) The new Hopkins Process (which 
is a special way of making alloy steel) 
strengthens the company’s consist- 
ently profitable steel operation. 

If Firth Sterling is really to prosper, 
the supporting evidence won't be at 
hand until sometime in 1960. This is 
the reason I feel the stock has distinct 
merit only for patient. long-term 
holders. Firth has been a speculative 
disappointment for years, but it, at 
last, may be coming into its own. 

This column understands that 
Northwest Airlines, around 36, is 
planning to augment its already an- 
nounced jet program (ten Electras 
and five DC-8s) via the purchase of 
additional planes. The new purchases 
probably can be financed from within, 
for the company has not made full 
use of previously established credit 
Northwest soon will be 
fiying its new Electras, which have 
vibration and greater distance 
potential than the Electras being used 
by other This should be most 
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Opportunities in WARRANTS 


if you are interested in Sloe each $1) do 

the work of c or $1 in a rising 
market—then should be interested 
in common eck. WARRANTS. 

What are warrants? 

How is it that each dollar wisely in- 
vested in warrants during a bull mar- 
ket may bring capital appreciation as 
much as 1000% or more over the same 
dollar invested in common stocks? 

@ How do some warrants make sensa 
tional gains; $100 investments in some 
cases appreciating to as much as 
$50,000 in a few years? 

@ How do res avoid the equally great 
losses which may follow unintelligent 
speculation in warrants? 

@ What warrants are outstanding 
day’s market and how should 
be bought and sold? 

For the answer to all these questions. you 

should not miss the most er praised ond 

full-length study of its kind—‘'THE 
CULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON stock 

WARRANTS" by Sidney Fried. For your 

copy of this book detailing the full story of 

warrants, and a current list of 110 warrants 
ou should know about, send $2.00 to 


DID YOU GET THESE BiG 
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PROFITS 


all taken since January Ist? 


in to 
they 


WHEAT 98% 
WwooL 31% 
COTTON 92% and 56% 
SOYBEANS 39% and 97% 
SOYBEAN MEAL 98% and 55% 
MEAL SPREADS 147% 


Take advantage of the low margins and tox 
soving opportunities in these fast swinging 
markets. Our new, safer approach to com 
modity profits helps even small investors to 
build capital and income quickly. Send for 
recent trading bulletins. 


COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 


90 West Broadway, New York 7, BArclay 7-6484 


For ONLY $6.00 A YEAR 
The Mutual Fund Reporter 


Gives All Mutual Fund Seles, Purchases & Holdings. Same 
is for $30-$65 oa cont 
cover only Mutual Funds 
thie as a regular feature! Fund activities are gu 

by the world’s most experienced Bankers & Advis 


Since we we can 


and their activities often foreshadow market change 
We now devote a separate supplement to these changes 
due to populariwy of thie dept. ALSO, report ' 


Funds, Articles, the how-and-why of mutual 
Please mention name of paper in which you « 

ad. Issued monthly. Send check to "i Mutuol aan 
Reporter, Box 364, Fair Haven, New Jersey. 


I Get our FREE LIST of F.S.L.1.C. INSURED Savings 
| Assns. paying up to 412% per annum quarterly. i 
ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 
i Members: Phila.-Balto. Stock Exchonge 

Boston & Pitts 
1516 LOCUST STREET PHILA. 2, PENNA. 
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helpful on domestic routes, partic- 
ularly this coming winter on the im- 
portant Chicago-Florida run. Fur- 
thermore, the DC-8 jets, to be deliv- 
ered next spring, will permit non-stop 
Pacific travel. Each month has been 
a record for Northwest, which flys 
the shortest route to the Far East. As 
a result, this year’s earnings should 
be in the $5 per share area. 


(aes Speaking of another favorite, Borg 
‘has Warner, around 45, also is still in- 
am teresting. For, as with so many other 


companies, its year is progressing 
even better than had been earlier ex- 
pected. Depending on compact car 
production, 1959 earnings should 
exceed $4 per share, and there is a 
possibility that the $2 dividend will 
be later supplemented. Assuming the 
compact car is “plus” business to the 
automobile industry, 1960 could be 
a $5 year, for the benefits of past 
cost-cutting and internal strengthen- 
ing are becoming apparent in im- 
proved profit margins. Incidentally, 
the company’s York Air Conditioning 
Division, while lagging behind other 
divisions of the business, has an inter- 
esting potential in the years ahead. 

Fact that a new major oil field has 
been opened in Libya points up the 
brighter outlook for Standard Oil of 
New Jersey than for the other inter- 
national oils. This field not only les- 
sens the Free World’s dependence on 
the Middle East, but should be ulti- 
mately worth a great deal to Standard 
Oil of New Jersey and the other 
domestic companies interested in the 
area ( W. R. Grace, Texas Gulf Pro- 
ducing and Ohio Oil etc.). 


GOODWIN 
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stock recently has been making new 
highs. Sales for the first half of 1959 
were $184 million vs. $156.7 million 
for the same period a year ago, while 
earnings increased to $1.63 a share 
from $1.19 a share. A splendid record 
On June 30 unfilled orders totaled 
$96.7 million vs. $91.1 million on the 
same date last year. The Petro-Tex 
Chemical Corporation, owned jointly 
by Food Machinery and Tennessee 
Gas Transmission, continues to show 
improved business, as witnessed by 
the fact that dividends to Food Ma- 
chinery from this source for the first 
six months this year amounted to 
$600,000 compared with $400,000 for 
the same period last year. 

Early in the summer, two large de- 
fense contracts were obtained by 
Food Machinery from the Army 
Ordnance Dept. and the Department 
of the Army totaling almost $40 mil- 
lion. Earnings for the full year should 
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STOCK 


have the funds 
started to buy? 


When two of America’s biggest Mutual Funds... with com. 
bined assets of almost $500,000,000 step in and buy a 
total of over 400,000 shares of a stock selling about $5 — that 
purchase should be a signal to alert investors to investigate 
what might well be a tremendous profit situation in-the 
making. 

FACTS ON THE FUNDS... the most highly regarded 
and widely used service of its kind in America, which reports 
on the individual buying and selling activities of the big 
Mutual Funds and Closed-End Investment Companies, re 
cently uncovered these two unusual purchases, and proceeded 
immediately to make its own private investigation 


A. a result of our study, we believe this $5 stock has ex 
cellent possibilities for significant CAPITAL GAINS. We 
found this to be a big company, with assets of $500,000.000 
and sales of over $300,000,000 a year! It has proven to be a 
big money-maker, paying dividends at an unusually high 
rate. Its price-to-earnings ratio is so low that we consider 
this stock to be drastically under-valued! 


fs you discover this low-priced invest | 
t 


ment opportunity before the whole marke 
wakes up to its true meaning? 


To enable you to make your own personal investigation 
at this 85 stock and le check its merits with your own 


broker —let us rush you a copy of our Special Report on 
this Company, The cost is only $1 — and there is no further 
obligation on your part. Te receive your copy — without 
delay — fll in and mail coupon below, today! 


CAPITAL GAINS RESEARCH BUREAU 


Larchmont, New York 


70" 


Without delay, RUSH me a copy of the Special Report on the Stock 
mentioned above — for which | enclose $1. | understand there is 
no further obligation on my part 


Name 


Address 


City Zone State 


150TH DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $0.65 
per share in cash has been 
declared on the Common 
Stock of C. L. T. Financia 
CORPORATION, payable Octo- 
ber 1, 1959, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 10, 1959 
The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed 

C. Joun Kunn, 


August 27, 1959 Treasurer 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A Growth Company 
Serving 
Growing Industries 


The Board of Directors 
has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 
$0.40 per share on the 
common stock, payable 
on Sept. 15, 1959 to share- 
holders of record as of the 
close of business Sept. 4th. 


REIMER 
Executive View President 
and Treasurer 
August 27, 1959 
Dallas, Texas 


LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 


QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 


PREFERRED STOCK 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following quarterly 
dividends payable October 1, 
1959 to holders of Preferred 
Stock of record at the close of 
business on September LL, 1959. 
Per Share 
$1.25 
$1.0625 
$1.0875 


Series D, 4.25°% 
Series F, 4.35% 
Series F, 4.35°), $1.0875 
Series G, 4.400, $1.10 
VINCENT T. MILES 


Auguet 26, 1959 Treasurer 


MACHINE AND 
METALS, INC. 


Grd Dividend 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
of FORTY CENTS per share 
has been declared on the 
capital stock for the third 
quarter of 1959, payable on 
September 30, 1959. to share- 
holders of record on Septem- 
ber 16, 1959 


Robert G. Burns, rcasurer 


GOODWIN 


be around $3 a share, so that there is 
a good chance that the current $1.20 
annual dividend will be increased, 
perhaps to $1.40-$1.50. This is an 
excellent stock, and I continue to re- 
gard it favorably. 

International Paper has held very 
well during recent weeks and also 
gives an indication of an advance to 
new highs and perhaps a stock-split. 
Readers will note a split has not oc- 
curred here since 1949. Earnings this 
year should show improvement over 
the $5.28 a share 
could reach $6.50 a share. It is also 
possible that the company’s sales will 
reach $1 billion for the first time. 
International is a fine company, and 
I consider it attractive for improving 
income and capital gains. Recent price, 
133. 


HOOPER 
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Eastern Air Lines (3712) and United 
Air Lines (40). Both companies are 
beginning to get jets, and _ profits 
should rise. United should be able 
to earn close to $3.50 a share in 1959, 
with cash flow perhaps as high as $12 
a share. Eastern should be able to 
show $4 a share this year, and should 
do a record Florida business with its 
new planes. Eastern should have the 
edge on the resort competition this 


earned in 1958 and © 


winter. Air transport issues are trad- , 


ing stocks and should be bought for 
trading profits rather than holding 
indefinitely. 


For the first time in a long while, 


International Paper, the bluest blue 
chip of the papers, has made a new 
high. The demand for paper and paper 
products at last is catching up with 
productive capacity, which was _ in- 
creased too fast a few years back. Per 


capita paper consumption, it should be | 


remembered, is one of the best meas- 
ures of the level of the standard of 
living in any country; and if our 
standard of living in America is to 
continue to increase, paper consump- 
tion should continue to rise. It is as 
simple as that. In buying paper 
stocks, I would buy the best, which 
means International Paper and Crown 
Zellerbach. My favorite in the lower- 
priced area would be Mead Corpora- 
tion. 

International Telephone, around 33, 
is down from a high of 45's. This 
company sometimes is thought of as 
an electronics venture, and that no 
doubt was a factor in its rise early 
this year. Actually, International 
Telephone is a huge manufacturer 


GERMAN 
MOUNTAIN SKI CAP! 


NEW U.S. SPORTSWEAR HIT! Bought 
in Western Germany: a limited supply 
of the original high-front ‘‘mountain” 
style of last summer's popular Afrika 
Desert Cap. Ali new, made of soft 
wool felt, fully lined. Unique 2-posi- 
tion pull-down earflaps to cover either 
(a) your ears alone or (b) both neck 
and ears. Colors: Mountain green, 
navy blue, field gray. $5.95 plus 35c 
postage. State size & color. (Genuine 
Edelweiss mountaineers’ cap-insignia, 
in gold and sil 
ver toned metal, 
$2.50. Catalog 
of German dag 
gers & steins 
free.) Ainsworth 
Co., Dept. F-10, 
New York 16, N.Y 


| THE 
West Penn 


Electric Company 


(Incorporated) 


Quarterly Dividend 


on the 


COMMON STOCK 
PER SHARE 


Payable September 30, 1959 
Record September 11, 1959 
Declared September 2, 1959 


WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
Monongahela Power Company 
The Potomac Edison Company 

West Penn Power Company 


We factually measure the ettect of 
POWER SELLING PRESSZ 
in the Stock Market! 

Send tor latest Report F or $5 tor 
trial on prompt refund basis if not satisied 
LOW RY’S REPORTS, Ine. 
Established 1938 
ew PARK AVE., NEW VORK 17. 


Canada Dry Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors 
Preferred Stock—A regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.0625 per share on 
the $4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable Oct. 1, 1959 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on Sept. 15, 1959. 
Common Stock—A quarterly divi 
dend of $0.25 per share on the Com 
mon Stock, payable Oct. 1, 1959 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Sept. 15, 1959 
Transfer books will not be closed 
Checks will be mailed. 
J. W. Retry, Vice Pres. & Secy 
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of telecommunications equipment. 
This year’s earnings should approach 
$2 a share on the split-up stock. 
Probably the Cuban situation has 
hurt sentiment regarding the issue, 
but the Cuban telephone system is a 
very small part of this huge company. 
Patience with the stock should be 
liberally rewarded over a period. 
We are entering the period of new 
model introductions in the automobile 


trade, and this usually stimulates new 
interest in the motor shares. I hope 


those who bought Ford a year ago at 
about half the present price are not 
selling it. I think it is a $100 stock at 
least. I continue to regard Chrysler 
as the automobile issue having the 
biggest potential, if all goes well next 
year. It also involves larger risks than 


Ford or General Motors. Chrysler's | 


fourth-quarter earnings will be lower 
than earnings for the second quarter, 
as heavy charges will be written off 
early in the model year. I suspect, 
strange as it may seem, that the new 


compact cars introduced by the Big 


Three actually will help rather than 
hurt American Motors. Everything 
points to a big automobile year in 
1960. 


FOSTER 
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ening its low for the year. The Toron- 
to oil stock average has been declining 
since mid-January and is now at its 
lowest since 1957. 

While boom conditions and strong 
business activity are back of the sit- 
uation, the details suggest a continued 
squeeze on stocks. They include bond 
prices so low that new bond issues 
have dwindled to a small fraction of 
those of other recent years, while new 
stock issues have been double last 
year. Borrowers have had to resort 
almost exclusively to the banks, so 
that the latter are completely loaned 
up. The Toronto Financial Post points 
out that for the year to August 5 gen- 
eral loans by the banks increased by 
22.5°,, and at times were rising at an 
annual rate of 50°,, obviously an un- 
tenable rate. The banks have been 
liquidating government bonds to ob- 
tain reserves to permit more loans, 
always a depressant factor on stocks. 
Short-term money rates and the rate 
at which chartered banks can borrow 
from the central bank recently ex- 


ceeded 6°, which is the maximum 


banks can charge on loans to bor- 
rowers. Many Americans have losses 
in Canadian securities, and the money 
situation described above could prove 
sound reason for not waiting until the 
end of the year to establish them for 
tax purposes. 
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HOW TO RECOGNIZE THE “CALM” 
BEFORE A STOCK “STORMS” AHEAD 


Investors with the ability to recognize the “‘calm’’ of a bonafide consolidation pattern in a stock 
are keenly aware that this knowledge can mean the difference between mediocre results and in 
credible profits. This is because a strong base provides a platform of price protect! 


on and a spring- 
board to larger gains 


This is just one of the important measurements Investors Research Company employs to select 
sensitive, above-average growth situations. There are many more: among them, IR's exclusive 
copyrighted Primary Trend Index, designed specifically to test the underlying strength of the 
stock market; IR'’s unhedged Projected Value Reports and a regular report on the moves the 
‘Insiders actually make are among them 

Act Now. a. ept this special trial subscription to Investors Research reports for 5 full weeks 
and determine their value for yourself. In addition to this weekly 6 page analysis covering 500 
stocks, you will receive our latest special booklet. “‘A Positive Investment Program Simply 
mail the coupon below with $1. Refund guarantee applies 


INVESTORS RESEARCH™ 
Company (Dept. F-77) 
922 Laguna Street 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Please air mail 5 week trial sub 
scription and Bonus described above 
Enclosed is $1 


Name 


Address 


* Serving investors in $0 States and 20 Foreign Nations. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, INC. 


The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared a dividend of 47'2¢ per share on 
the Common Stock, payable October 1, 
1959, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 10, 1959. 
D. J. WINFIELD 
Treasurer 


August 28, 1959 
SERVING THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Arkansas Power & Light Company 
Lovisiana Power & Light Company 
Utility service by tox-peying, Mississippi Power & Light Company 


icly-reguloted companies 
Yau dividend possible. New Orleans Public Service Inc. 


SUNDSTRAND 


7 


SUNDSTRAND 


CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors de- 
clared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 25¢ per share on 
the common stock, pay- 
able September 19, 1959, to 
shareholders of record 
September 10, 1959. 


G. J. LANDSTROM 
Vice President-Secretary 


Rochford, Ulmon 
August 21, 1959 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors 
has this date declared a 
dividend of thirty-seven 
and one-half cents (37 '4¢) 
per share on the Common 
Stock of the Corporation, 
payable October 1, 1959, to 
stockholders of record at 
the close of business on 
September 10, 1959. 
B. M. Brrp 

August 25, 1959 Secretary 
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Special 20% Discount Now 


Available to Forbes’ Readers Only — 


“FORBES GUIDE 
MUTUAL FUND 


Here’s important news for the 
thousands of readers who have 
asked FORBES to pick the “best 
fund buys” — 

The experienced security ana- 
lysts of the Investors Advisory 
Institute, a wholly-owned, but 
separately staffed subsidiary of 
FORBES, has just completed 
months of independent research 
into funds and_ their portfolios. 


The result is the unique new man- 


ual, “FORBES GUIDE TO ML- 


A valuable by-product of this intensive study of Mutual Fund port- 


TUAL FUND PROFITS” which, 
for the first time. specifically rec- 
ommends today’s 15 best buys in 
mutual funds . . . 


the top funds are picked 
based not only on past perform- 
ance, but on a careful analysis 
of each fund portfolio, the rela- 
tionship of each stock in the 
portfolio to the objective of the 
fund —and, most important, 
IAT’s own rating of the potential 
of the individual stocks held! 


folios is a list of the 50 most-favored stocks held by the funds. And 


... from the 50, IAI analysts select the 10 BEST! 


This selective list 


ALONE could well be worth the small cost of this new Forbes Guide. 


ALSO... BEST CONVERTIBLES, 
WARRANTS, CLOSED-END CO.'s 


Mutual funds, of course, are only one 
method of making your money grow 
with the economy. There are many 
others. This new Forbes Guide points 
up the need also for individual common 
stock investments to supplement Mu- 
tual Funds—offers specific hedges to 
protect your direct participation in the 
market 

Best Convertible Bonds—a_ so- 
phisticated means of participating in 
the appreciation potential of a com- 
mon stock, at the same time get a 
sound yield with minimum risk—they 
can rise in price as far and as fast 
as the common stock into which they 
are convertible, yet have a “floor” to 
limit risk. 


—5 Best Common Stock Warrants— 
the profit potential is tremendous 

if you know how to use them you can 
make a few hundred dollars do the 
work of 


thousands, 


—5 Closed-End Investment Companies 
muck more volatile than Mutual 
Funds—yet you get diversification and 
professional management a 
chance for faster growth of capital. 


COMPLETE INVESTMENT GUIDANCE 


“Forbes Guide to Mutual Fund Profits” 
also shows you how to use funds in your 
overall financial planning. It shows you 
how to use them in various market cli- 
mates—with dollar averaging—with life 
insurance, annuities, social security, 
pensions, in estate and retirement plan- 
ning. In short, this unique guide is a 
complete investment tool. It is essential 
in planning your financial future. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


To make certain you receive your copy 
of the new “Forbes Guide to Mutual 
Fund Profits” mail your order in today! 
Not only because the supply is limited, 
but to take advantage of this special 
Forbes Reader price of $10 instead of 


the regular $12.50 price—-vou save 


TODAY'S 


15 BEST BUYS 


MUTUAL FUNDS 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY—SAVE $2.50 

| Investors Advisory Institute Inc. M-1102 

| Subsidiary of FORBES Inc. 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. ° 
Please send me at once copy (s) of “FORBES GUIDE TO MUTUAL FUND 

| PROFITS for 10 days’ free examination. In 10 + Aloe | will remit $10 (plus postage and ° 

| handling) of return Manual and owe nothing. Add 30¢ Sales Tax on New York City orders. 

() Check here if you enclose payment to save postage and handling costs. e 

| NAME 

| (PLEASE PRINT) 

ADORESS 

| 

city ZONE STATE 
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The Board of Directors of the 
Universal Marion Corpora- 
tion has declared a dividend 
of thirty-cents ($.30) per 
share on the Capital Stock 
of the Corporation for the 
third quarter of 1959. The 
dividend is payable Septem- 
ber 25, 1959 to stockholders 
of record September 5, 1959. 
M. C. Tomberlin 
Secretary 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 25¢ 
per share on the common stock of 
this Company, payable 
September 30, 1959, to 
stockholders of record at 
the close of business Sep- 
tember 15, 1959. 
R. L. Touverr, 
President 


Big Spring, Texas 


AMERICAN 


Cement 


CORPORATION 


OIVIDEND 
NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has 
this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents per share 
on the Common Stock, pay- 
able October 1, 1959, to 
shareholders of record Sep- 
tember 11, 1959, and a reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 
37% cents on the $25 par 
value Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable November 2, 
1959, to shareholders of 
record October 9, 1959. 


J. H. ASMANN 
Vice President 
Seprember 2, 1959 & Treasurer 
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Here’s important news for the 
thousands of readers who have 
asked FORBES to pick the “best 


fund buys” — 


The experienced security ana- 
lysts of the Investors Advisory 
Institute, a wholly-owned, but 
separately staffed subsidiary of 
FORBES, has just completed 
months of independent research 
into funds and their portfolios. 


The result is the unique new man- 


ual, “FORBES GUIDE TO ML- 


ALSO... BEST CONVERTIBLES, 
WARRANTS, CLOSED-END CO.'s 


Mutual funds, of course, are only one 
method of making your money grow 
with the economy. There are many 
others. This new Forbes Guide points 
up the need also for individual common 
stock investments to supplement Mu- 
tual Funds—oflers specific hedges to 
protect your direct participation in the 
market 


5 Best Convertible Bonds—a _ so- 
phisticated means of participating in 
the appreciation potential of a com- 
mon stock, at the same time get a 
sound yield with minimum risk—they 
ean rise in price as far and as fast 
as the common stock into which they 
are convertible, vet have a “floor” to 
limit risk. 


—5 Best Common Stock Warrants 
the profit: potential is tremendous— 
if you know how to use them vou can 
make a few hundred dollars do the 
work of thousands. 


; CLIP AND MAIL TODAY—SAVE $2.50 

| Investors Advisory Institute Inc. M-1102 

| Subsidiary of FORBES Inc. 

; 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

| Please send me at once copy (s) of “FORBES GUIDE TO MUTUAL FUND 
PROFITS for 10 days’ free examination. In 10 days | will remit $10 (plus postage and 

l handling) or return Manual and owe nothing. Add 30¢ Sales Tox on New York City orders 

C) Check here if you enclose payment to save postage and handling costs. 

NAME 

(PLEASE PRINT) 

ADDRESS 

city ZONE STATE 


Special 20% Discount Now 
Available to Forbes’ Readers Only — 


“FORBES GUIDE 
MUTUAL FUND 


A valuable by-product of this intensive study of Mutual Fund port- 
folios is a list of the 50 most-favored stocks held by the funds. And 
... from the 50, IAI analysts select the 10 BEST! This selective list 
ALONE could well: be worth the small cost of this new Forbes Guide. 


TUAL FUND PROFITS” which. 
for the first time. specifically ree- 
ommends today’s 15 best buys in 
mutual funds .. . 


. the top funds are picked 
based not only on past perjorm- 
ance, but on a careful analysis 
of each fund portfolio, the rela- 
tionship of each stock in the 
portfolio to the objective of the 
fund —and, most important, 
IAT’s own rating of the potential 


15 BEST BUY 


TODAYS 


IN 


MUTUAL FUNDS 


of the individual stocks held! 


—5 Closed-End Investment Companies 
—much more volatile than Mutual 
Funds—yet you get diversification and 
professional management plus a 
chance for faster growth of capital. 


COMPLETE INVESTMENT GUIDANCE 


“Forbes Guide to Mutual Fund Profits” 
also shows you how to use funds in your 
overall financial planning. It shows you 
how to use them in various market cli- 
mates—with dollar averaging—with life 
insurance, annuities, social security, 
pensions, in estate and retirement plan- 
ning. In short, this unique guide is a 
complete investment tool. It is essential 
in planning your financial future. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


To make certain you receive your copy 
of the new “Forbes Guide to Mutual 
Fund Profits” mail your order in today! 
Not only because the supply is limited, 
but to take advantage of this special 
Forbes Reader price of $10 instead of 
the regular $12.50 price—vou save 200%. 
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UNIVERSAL MARION CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors of the 
Universal Marion Corpora- 
tion has declared a dividend 
of thirty-cents ($.30) per 
share on the Capital Stock 
of the Corporation for the 
third quarter of 1959. The 
dividend is payable Septem- 
ber 25, 1959 to stockholders 
of record September 5, 1959. 

M. C. Tomberlin 


Secretary 
| 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 25¢ 
per share on the common stock of 
this Company, payable 
September 30, 1959, to 
stockholders of record at 
the close of business Sep- 
tember 15, 1959. 

R. L. Touverr, 

President 
Big Spring, Texas 


AMERICAN 


Cement 


CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has 
this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents per share 
on the Common Stock, pay- 
able October 1, 1959, to 
shareholders of record Sep- 
tember 11, 1959, and a reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 
37'2 cents on the $25 par 
value Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable November 2, 
1959, to shareholders of 
record October 9, 1959. 


J. H. ASMANN 
Vice President 


September 2, 1959 & Treasurer 
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THOUGHTS 


Violence ever defeats its own ends. 
Where you cannot drive you can al- 
ways persuade. A gentle word, a kind 
look, a good-natured smile can work 
wonders and accomplish miracles. 
There is a secret pride in every human 
heart that revolts at tyranny. You 
may order and drive an individual, 
but you cannot make him respect you. 

Hazzirt. 


Many ideas grow better when trans- 
planted into another mind than in the 
one where they sprang up. 

—-OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 


Borrow trouble for yourself, if that’s 
your nature, but don’t lend it to your 
neighbors. —Rvupyarp 


To do anything in this world worth 
doing, we must not stand back shiv- 
ering and thinking of the cold and 
danger, but jump in, and scramble 
through as well as we can. 

—SyYpDNEY SMITH. 


Young men are fitter to invent than 
to judge; fitter for execution than for 
counsel; and fitter for new projects 
than for settled business. 

Francis Bacon. 


In the humblest mortal there is a 
throne room. Its door unfolds silently, 
magically, whenever one dares to be 
creatively useful; to benefit his kind 
by breaking new paths, building new 
structures, awakening new deeds and 
restoring new ideals. — GOETHE. 


What is now proved was once only 
imagined. -WILLIAM BLAKE. 


A fool often fails because he thinks 
what is difficult is easy, and a wise 
man because he thinks what is easy 
is dificult. -—JoHn Cuurton CoLtins. 


A thing is worth precisely what it 
can do for you, not what you choose 
to pay for it. —JOoHN RUSKIN. 


It is a poor and disgraceful thing 
not to be able to reply, with some de- 
gree of certainty, to the simple ques- 
tions, “What will you be? What will 
you do?” Joun Foster. 


Genuine morality is preserved only 
in the school of adversity; a state of 
continuous prosperity easily 
prove a quicksand to virtue. 
—ScHILLER. 


The trade-unionist has the same 
limitation imposed upon him as the 
capitalist. He cannot advance his in- 
terests at the expense of society. 

—Ramsay MacDOona cp. 


It is not who is right, but what is 
right, that is of importance. 
—Tuomas HvuXLey. 


B. C. FORBES: 


If you are always terribly 
rushed, the trouble with you is 
that you don't think enough. 
That’s what the late Henry Ford 
once said to me. Men who have 
their nose eternally on _ the 
grindstone, who are perpetually 
struggling to catch up with 
pressing duties, who are always 
“too busy,” are that way, he said, 
because they don’t take sufficient 

| time to think things through. If 
they devoted serious, intelligent 
thought to their duties, they 
would discover ways and means 
of handling them more quickly, 
more efficiently. Have you not 
noticed very often that the men 
who achieve most appear always 
to have time to do whatever they 
take in hand? They don’t allow 
their duties to drive them. They 
take time to think. Then they 
take time to act deliberately. 
They give you ihe impression of 
being masters of themselves, 
masters of their tasks. Is Ford’s 
explanation the right one? 


Education makes a people easy to 
lead, but difficult to drive; easy to 
govern, but impossible to enslave. 

—Henry BroucHam. 


Holding one's temper is worth more 
than a strangle-hold on a thousand 
dollar bill. E. A. Kemper. 


He that waits upon fortune is never 
sure of a dinner. 
-BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


The people make the Constitution 


and the people can unmake it. It is 


the creature of their own will and 
lives only by their own will. 
—JOHN MARSHALL. 


Whosoever does not know how to 
recognize the faults of great men is 
incapable of estimating their perfec- 
tions. —VOLTAIRE. 


Knowledge is what a man acquires. 
Wisdom is what he is. A man has 
no more wisdom than he uses. 

—C. A. RicHMonp. 


The man who does things makes 
many mistakes but he never makes 
the biggest mistake of all—doing noth- 
ing. —Poor RIcHARD. 


Distrust all in whom the impulse to 
punish is powerful. —F. W. Nierzscue. 


The soul of man is infinite in what 
it covets. —BeEn JONSON. 


It is better to contract yourself 
within the compass of a small for- 
tune and be happy than to have a 
great one and be wretched. 

—EPICTETUS. 


We can heat the body, we can cool 
it; we can give it tension or relaxa- 
tion; and surely it is possible to bring 
it into a state in which rising from 
bed will not be a pain. 

—JameES BosweELL. 


To be capable of respect is almost 
as rare as to be worthy of it. 
—JOSEPH JOUBERT. 


Good and bad men are each less so 
than they seem. 
—SaMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


We can really respect a man only if 
he doesn’t always look out for him- 
self. —GOETHE. 


Temptation rare'y comes in work- 
ing hours. It is in their leisure time 
that men are made or marred. 

—W. M. TAyLor. 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. 


A Text... 


Sent in by Harold Keating, Du 
luth, Minn. What's vour favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 


to senders of texts used 


And fear not them which kill the body, but 
are not able to kill the soul: but rather fear 
him which is able to destroy both body and 
soul in hell. 


10:28 
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...helps scientists scan the far reaches of space 


Giant radio telescopes, sweeping the unseen universe, pick up radio waves 
onginating billions of light vears away for scientists to study 

\ kev part of these delicate, dish-shaped instruments ts the high frequency 
cable linking the antenna to the control building. The outstanding 

electrical and physical properties of Styroflex coaxial cable a Phelps Dodge 
product) make it highly effective for applications where maximum 


efhciency, complete reliability and lony service lite are vitally important 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 
Corporation e 300 Park Avenue. New York 22.N Y D 
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HOTELS 


For 


Reservatron or 
Direct-Line Teletype 
call your nearest 
Sheraton Hote! 


EAST 
NEW YORK 


Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 
(the Ambassador) 
Sheraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton. Russel! 
BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Carliton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
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BALTIMORE 
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PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton. Bilt 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


\ 
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BINGHAMTON, NY 
Sheraton In 


MIDWEST 


CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 


THE SHERATON-BLACKSTONE 


Sheraton-Jefferson 
OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
sheraton-Li n 
FRENCH LICK, ind. 
li Sheraton 
RAPID city, 6. 
Sherat Johr 
S10UX city, lowa 
Sheraton 
Sherat Wa 
at ente 
She rat Catara 
CEDAR RAPIDS. lowa 
Sheraton-Mont 


rose 


SOUTH 
LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton Hote 


Tit 
nau en 


MOBILE. Mebeme 


se 
New ORLEANS. 


Sheraton. Charles 
WEST COAST 
om 
ANGELES 

rme th 

Sheraton. T 
PASADENA 

1- Sheraton 


PORTLAND, Oregon 
taton-Portland Hotel 
HAWAII 


HONOLULU 


} 
- THE SHERATON-WEST 
CANADA 
COAST-TO-COAST LUXURY. The elegance is reservations in just 4 seconds via Sheraton’s MONTREAL 
quiet, the service ever-watchful at these four great electronic system, Reserratron. A phone call to the 
Sheraton Hotels. Each is the acknowledged favor- Sheraton Hotel nearest vou is all it takes. Diners’ Edward Sheraton 


ite of knowing travelers. You can get confirmed Club card honored for all hotel services. 


HAMILTON, “Ont. 
Sheraton Corporation shares are listed on the New York Stock Erchange aught 


aie 
IN NEW YORK CAG 
heraton-Cadillac 
CLEVELAND 
INNATI 
TON Cc. ST. LOUIS 
<2 


